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THE naval correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian greeted President Cool- 
idge’s naval limitation Note 


nrg 4 with the approving opinon 
a that he had ‘chosen the 
aa right moment for launching 


his proposal], because the de- 
velopment of navies is entering upon a 
new phase, and unless some restriction 
is imposed within the next few years we 
shall witness a marked expansion of the 
world’s combatant tonnage.’ Great 
Britain’s present programme calls for 
eighty-three new fighting ships to be laid 
down within the next three years. He 
considered the proposal the only one pos- 
sible under the present circumstances, 
but did not express great optimism as 
to its success. An editorial writer in the 
Sunday Times also saw in the Note 
a great opportunity for Anglo-American 
yodperation. The work of the League 
Disarmament Commission has hith- 
erto been unsatisfactory, in his opinion, 
because that body has wasted its time 
discussing impractical military ab- 
stractions, while it is only by concrete 
measures, such as President Coolidge 
would have submitted, that real prog- 
ress can be made. Journal de Genéve 


conjectured that President Coolidge’s 
primary motive in issuing his invita- 
tion, which he must have foreseen 
would be refused, was to speed up the 
Geneva negotiations, which ‘have re- 
vealed on the part of the military 
gentlemen who took part in them a 
frightful incomprehension of national 
needs and of the demands of inter- 
national policy.’ Its editor feared, 
moreover, that if our country should 
manage to bring about naval disarma- 
ment Washington would cease to in- 
terest itself in general disarmament. 
Almost immediately upon the receipt 
of the invitation the Paris press out- 
lined France’s objections in much the 
same terms as those in M. Briand’s 
official note. Analyzing the latter com- 
munication on the date of its publica- 
tion, Jules Sauerwein wrote in Le 
Matin: ‘From the standpoint of inter- 
national law we cannot withdraw from 
the League of Nations its jurisdiction 
over the disarmament question. That 
is indeed the very object of the League, 
and is so defined in its statutes. ... 
More than that, the question has a 
political aspect. The small Powers 
cannot be overlooked. They are al- 
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ready offended by the decisions made 
at Washington without consulting them. 
They showed that attitude in 1924, 
when they were invited to Rome with 
the idea of getting them to agree to 
the naval ratios adopted for capital 
ships by the five Great Powers.’ Italian 
papers were blunt in their disapproval. 
Impero protested: ‘After having im- 
posed her naval primacy upon the 
world so far as offensive operations are 
concerned, the United States now 
wants to deprive the weaker countries 
of the possibility of building defensive 
fleets of light cruisers and torpedo 
boats. That touches directly Italy’s 
interests.’ Lavoro d'Italia chimed in: 
‘The memorandum is clear. It looks 
to the defense of American interests, 
which are only half veiled under human- 
itarian phrases and glittering general- 
ities.’ 

The King’s Speech from the Throne 
last month embodied a ministerial 
The New Programme ‘brief to the 
point of terseness in its 


Session ‘ 3 in its 
at West- Promise of new legislation, 
minster %© quote the pro-Baldwin 


Saturday Review. First 
came the Trade-Union Bill, with which, 
in view of the victories that Labor has 
won at most of the recent by-elections, 
the Cabinet is said to have proceeded 
with great caution. Some consider the 
threatened break with Russia a trading 
measure to placate Tory Die-hards for 
the omission of their pet provisions for 
curtailing the rights of labor. A reform 
of the Poor Law, from which a proposal 
to disenfranchise recipients of poor 
relief is said to have been dropped out of 
considerations of political expediency, 
and an amended Factories Act, which 
has been under discussion for several 
years, practically complete the Govern- 
ment’s programme for industrial legis- 
lation. A bill is promised to protect 
British films, and a tiny step toward 
liberalizing the land laws is proposed by 
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a provision to secure to an outgoing ten- 
ant compensation for the loss of his good- 
will and unexhausted improvements. 
Mr. Churchill has hinted, though this 
does not appear as yet, that he may be 
compelled to call for heavier instead of 
lighter taxes the coming season. 

Britain’s break with Moscow, if it 
comes, may prove to be not only a 
crucial turning point in her foreign 
policy, but also the principal issue 
between Conservatives and Laborists 
at the next general election. Rumor is 
current that the Cabinet has practically 
decided to have that election in April 
or May 1929. This would give two full 
sessions after the present session ends 
next July before there is an appeal to 
the country. Labor is thoroughly up in 
arms not only against all the proposed 
amendments to the Trade-Union Law, 
but against severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia and sending troops 
to China. Both of the latter issues are 
in a way related, for it is generally 
felt that the expeditionary troops at 
Shanghai are there to fight Russia as 
well as the Chinese. We should bear in 
mind, in observing the larger align- 
ments that are thus forming, that 
Indian Nationalists stand shoulder to 
shoulder with English Labor in regard 
to China, and possibly also in respect 
to Russia. Altogether the present 
session may be livelier than anticipated, 
for there are indications that politi- 
cal temperatures are rising in Great 
Britain. The New Statesman’s char- 
acterization of the Ministry’s position 
before the country at the opening of 
the new session was typical of this 
feeling: ‘Despised by its opponents, 
and half distrusted by a considerable 
section of its supporters, in spite of its 
high majority it does not enjoy the 
whole-hearted confidence of any sub- 
stantial section of the House, and seems, 
indeed, to have no great confidence in 
itself.’ 
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Our own press has reported almost 
as fully as the British newspapers the 
The sensational libel suit oc- 
Glaletens casioned by certain inju- 
dicious— and it appears 
unfounded — attacks upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s private character. The 
country seemed rather ashamed of the 
whole incident, and greeted the verdict 
of exoneration with unanimous satisfac- 
tion. Even the Tory Morning Post 
found nothing gratifying in the ghoulish 
attack upon its great political enemy. 
‘Much as we disliked and opposed Mr. 
Gladstone’s politics, it never, we 
confess, occurred to us to doubt the 
rectitude of his private character. 
Before that austere face and those em- 
battled moralities, Cupid, though in 
general an audacious little fellow, would 
have fled abashed. Moreover, the 
great man’s private life was so com- 
pletely felicitous, and was so much in 
the public eye, that to allege the con- 
trary flew in the face of the evidence. 
He was not that sort of man; as easy to 
imagine the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stealing silver spoons. If, therefore, 
one truancy from the domestic fold had 
been alleged against him, — with masses 
of evidence to support it, — we should 
have found it, on our general knowledge 
of Mr. Gladstone, difficult to believe; 
but the general charge of indiscriminate 
and promiscuous profligacy is fantastic, 
and might almost be called comic. The 
misreading of character and the flouting 
of probability were both so gross as 
almost to cancel out the libel. And yet 
we are bound to add that Lord Glad- 
stone and his brother took the right 
course in treading heavily upon the 
libeler.” Even more denunciatory was 
the Outlook, which likewise plays on 
the Conservative side of the fence, and 
which asserted, ‘It is safe to say that 
not one person in England will disagree 
with the verdict,’ and characterized 
Mr. Wright as ‘the most obstinate, the 
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most stupid, and the most wrong- 
headed man in these islands.’ It 
suggested that he would do well ‘to seek 
out some desert island and hide him- 
self and his disgusting mind from the 
presence of ordinary people.’ Rather 
strong language in a land where libel 
suits are a not unpopular sport. 
Poincaré’s decision to pay this year’s 
installment upon France’s war debt to 
the United States was hardly a sur- 
prise to those who had followed his 
financial policy from the day he be- 
came Premier. His plan has obviously 
been to deal with each day’s problem 
as it arose, in order of its urgency, 
and not to commit the Government to 
definite promises for the future. He 
has refused formally to stabilize the 
franc, possibly having Belgium’s un- 
happy experience in mind, and he has 
evaded up to the present committing 
himself to the Bérenger debt accord. 
Nevertheless, the franc has been stabi- 
lized, at least for the moment, and we 
are told that the first payment to 
America will be made. The Premier 
is of tougher fibre than his Foreign 
Minister, and possibly for that reason 
a less ingratiating character. Some 
profess to see signs that age and in- 
creasing indolence are having their 
effect on M. Briand, who of late years 
“has been apt to face difficulties a little 
nervously.’ Others think he has been 
misled by his great popularity outside 
of France to expect unusual indulgences 
at home. Robert Dell, whose stories 
are sometimes more piquant than 
plausible, says that when M. Briand 
left Paris for Geneva last September, 
filled with brotherly love for his coun- 
try’s former enemies, somebody said 
to him, ‘Poincaré is watching you,’ 
and that his reply was, ‘Yes, as a lion 
watches his tamer.’ Whether this be 
true or not, he seems less belligerently 
pacifist than he was a few months ago, 
and there has unquestionably been 
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some recoil from the open-arm attitude 
of France and Germany toward each 
other during the early autumn. Paris 
proposes to have a little Pan American 
Union of its own. A committee, of 
which Marshal Joffre is chairman, has 
raised a fund of one and one-quarter 
million dollars and purchased with it a 
beautiful residence of the Second 
Empire, which has been rechristened 
La Casa de las Naciones Americanas 
and is expected to be ‘a sort of intel- 
lectual embassy of Latin America in 
France’ where the brightest minds of 
the two countries may come together. 
A large Latin-American colony exists 
in France, with its centre in Paris and 
its confines in the Riviera, which takes 
its tone from a little group of clever 
writers who have made it their mission 
to oppose North America’s alleged 
designs upon the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. The average Frenchman 
naturally sympathizes with this move- 
ment. 

Since the Vatican’s ban upon 
L’ Action Frangaise, the organ of the 
Clerical Royalists in France, 


France . ; - 
a curious situation has 
and the , : 
, arisen in that country. 
Vatican 


‘The amazing paradox is 
that French Radicals are now applaud- 
ing the Roman Church, and French 
Royalists and Nationalists — which 
is equivalent to saying some of the 
French Catholics—are openly an- 
tagonistic to the Roman Church.’ 
The latter critics object that Rome’s 
decisions are purely political and not 
religious. A new precedent was estab- 
lished, moreover, when a newspaper 
was placed upon the Index — probably 
for the first time in the history of the 
Church. A book is already in existence 
and can be judged; a newspaper’s life 
presumably lies largely in the future, 
beyond the ken of censor or critic. 
As a result of the controversy, we are 


told, the old idea of a Gallic Church 
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is receiving some new adhesions. The 
papal nuncio is said to have reported 
to Rome that the interdiction of 
L’ Action Frangaise is being generally 
disregarded, in some cases even by the 
clergy, and that the circulation of the 
paper has increased since its con- 
demnation. 

German politics were marked during 
the winter session by the attempt of the 
Social Democrats and Com- 
munists, who seldom join 
hands in the Reichstag, to upset the 
Marx Cabinet by attacking the loyalty 
of Herr von Keudel, the Minister of 
the Interior, to the Republic. This 
gentleman, who was a local official in 
Brandenburg at the time of the Kapp 
revolt in 1920, apparently played at 
that time into the hands of the people 
who were trying to upset the Republi- 
can Government at Berlin. Chancellor 
Marx came to his defense, however, 
and the Government secured 249 votes 
out of a total of 493 in the Reichstag 
on the ensuing division. On the other 
hand, Count Westarp, the leader of the 
intransigent Nationalists, made a long 
step toward reconciliation with the 
Republic by intimating that since his 
Party was now represented in the 
Ministry it felt itself responsible for 
helping to carry out the Locarno policy, 
against which he and his followers have 
thundered for the past year or more. 
While Chancellor Marx, representing 
the Right Wing of the Clerical or 
Centre Party, naturally stands by his 
Nationalist colleagues and draws them 
a slight way toward him, ex-Chancellor 
Wirth, who leads the Left or Labor 
Wing of the same Party, is ready to 
oppose the Ministry. Germania, its 
principal newspaper, apparently sym- 
pathizes with the latter attitude, for it 
impolitely suggests that mongrels have 
the vices of both sides of their descent, 
and that the new Cabinet promises to 
conduct itself in conformity with its 
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lineage. Upon the whole, however, 
Germany seems to be finding her bal- 
ance under what might be called a 
Conservative-Republican administra- 
tion. 

The normally unpleasant relations 
between Poland and Germany have 
been aggravated by the breaking off of 
negotiations between the two countries 
for a commercial treaty. Characteristi- 
cally, the cause for their termination 
had nothing directly to do with the 
terms of the proposed trade agreement, 
but was a controversy arising out of 
the expulsion of four German engineers 
in Upper Silesia. Business in both 
countries will suffer as a consequence, 
for Poland sells her agricultural prod- 
uce to Germany and Germany sells 
her manufactures to Poland. On the 
other hand, Prussian Junker landlords, 
who are the best Pole-haters in Ger- 
many, are delighted at the turn affairs 
have taken, for it not only gratifies 
their national dislike for their neigh- 
bors, but it relieves them of the latter’s 
competition in the wheat, rye, and 
potato market. 

Although the date for the coming 
parliamentary elections in Austria has 

. not been set, the campaign 
Autos is already on. The Govern- 
ment Parties, headed by the Christian 
Socialists, are attacking the high taxes 
imposed by the Socialist Municipal 
Council in Vienna. Certainly the ex- 
actions levied on certain individuals 
and institutions, especially the big 
banks, to obtain money for social wel- 
fare undertakings, are very heavy, and 
suggest a policy of expropriation by 
installments. A note of bitterness, 
recalling the parlous days of 1919 and 
1920, has been introduced into the 
campaign by a bloody set-to between 
members of a Veterans’ Union and 
members of a Republican Club in the 
Burgenland, in which two laborers 
were killed and several others seriously 
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wounded. As a demonstration against 
this violence the workers of Vienna in- 
augurated a brief general strike. Ap- 
parently the anti-Socialists were the 
aggressors, as they left their place of 
assembly and attacked their opponents 
at the latter’s meeting place. Other 
disorders of a similar but less serious 
character have occurred elsewhere in 
the rural districts. 

The uprising in Portugal last month, 
which was suppressed only after bloody 

‘ fighting and great destruc- 
7 na i" tion of property in Oporto 
g and Lisbon, was aimed at 
the military dictatorship set up last 
year by General Carmona. It was 
headed by Dom Affonso Costa, who 
was President of the last Assembly 
of the League of Nations. According 
to some it was an honest effort to 
restore constitutional government; 
according to others it was the attempt 
of a clique of disgruntled politicians to 
seize power. Whichever version is true, 
revolution seems to have become as 
normal a method of changing the ad- 
ministration in Portugal as in some 
parts of Latin America. 

Spain’s ambitions have received a 
blunt rebuff in France’s courteous 
but firm refusal virtually to turn 
over Tangier to Primo’s Government. 
Apparently the proposal was mis- 
managed, since it was as sure to be re- 
fused as was President Coolidge’s call 
for a naval conference. Rumor has it 
that the blunder was made by Sejfior 
Yanguas, the young head of the Di- 
rectory’s Foreign Office, who has since 
resigned. Among the contemplated 
measures of the Government is a new 
physical education law under which 
systematic training of the body will 
be obligatory for all Spaniards, irre- 
spective of sex, except those who can 
show just cause for exemption with a 
medical certificate. Presumably the 
measure will actually apply principally 
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to children and to young people liable to 
eventual military service. The draft 
scheme for convening the new National 
Assembly is also before the Council of 
Ministers, which is in no particular 
hurry to get together such a body, but 
likes to have it in the offing in case of 
need. A number of arrests have been 
made in Madrid of people who called 
by mutual agreement at the Mexican 
Legation and left cards to manifest 
their sympathy with that country in its 
conflict with the United States. This, 
however, appears to have been done 
less as a courtesy to Washington than 
out of deference to the Spanish Church, 
which is decidedly anti-Calles. 

Italy continues to be an interrogation 
point with respect both to the real 
Italy sentiment of the people and 

the true economic condition 
of the country. Reports leak out of 
instances where mobs have attacked the 
Black Shirts and handled them as 
roughly as the latter do their opponents. 
The extraordinary severity with which 
enemies and supposed enemies of the 
Government are treated, concerning 
which we shall print an article in our 
next issue, indicates that uneasiness 
still prevails in ruling circles. But faith 
in Fascist dogmas and in the State as 
a universal benefactor continues un- 
weakened. The latest proposal, of 
which we have given preliminary hints 
before, is to develop still further a 
guild organization of society, of which 
the existing Fascist trade-unions and 
employers’ unions afford a preliminary 
outline. Negotiations were recently 
conducted at Milan and Rome between 
emissaries of Mussolini and Labor 
leaders of the Left Wing, who have 
hitherto remained in opposition, which 
are said to have resulted in an agree- 
ment upon the broad bases of a pro- 
gramme which would give the workers 
and their representatives a larger voice 
than heretofore in strictly industrial 
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policies and decisions. Italy and Russia 
are alike, however, in producing a 
wealth of projects for regenerating 
society which get no further than dis- 
cussion and dilettante application. 
Africa’s depopulation, which has 
been a source of concern for the colonial 
Africa and mandatory Powers, 
especially France, for some 
years past, has been accelerated by a 
dreadful typhus epidemic which has 
swept across the continent from west 
to east, following the Niger to Lake 
Chad, and which is said to have 
claimed at least six hundred thousand 
victims. In one district alone more 
than fifty thousand are known to have 
died. How keen international rivalry 
continues to be in Central Africa, not- 
withstanding the meticulous parceling 
out of territories at Versailles, is sug- 
gested by an article in L’Avenir 
Colonial Belge, which magnifies Great 
Britain’s Cape-to-Cairo control into a 
standing threat against the Latin 
Powers in that continent, and calls for 
a Franco-Belgian compact to resist it. 
In South Africa the perennial native 
question remains to the fore. A joint 
European and native conference, sum- 
moned by the Dutch Reformed Church, 
recently met at Cape Town to consider 
all aspects of this subject, including the 
land and the suffrage question. Speak- 
ers pointed out that the relations of the 
races were aggravated by the steady 
drift of the blacks to the towns—a 
movement that was shared, indeed, by 
the whites, but with less disastrous 
effects upon their economic and social 
future. The natives seem to desire the 
same status, both economic and politi- 
cal, as the whites, although this may 
prove detrimental to them in the long 
run, while Europeans favor segregation. 
In respect to land, the latter policy is 
easily understandable by an American. 
In respect to the franchise, it raises the 
same issue that has arisen in India 
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between Mohammedans and Hindus, 
of whether members of the two races 
shall be registered on the same polling 
lists and vote together, or shall vote 
separately under some system of com- 
munal or group representation. 

A suggestion of the forces that are 
urging Indians to migrate to Africa 
in numbers alarming to whites and 
blacks alike is contained in a report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian 
agriculture describing conditions at a 
representative village twenty miles 
from Calcutta. A majority of the 
cultivators there owe debts varying 
from the equivalent of thirty-five to 
seventy dollars, on which they pay 
interest at the rate of twenty-five per 
cent per annum. The average peas- 
ant’s holding is less than two acres, 
which yields an income of from thirty 
to sixty dollars a year, and for which 
he pays an annual rental of about four 
dollars. Since the total yield of his land 
in rice will feed an average family less 
than five months, the tenant does un- 
skilled labor or works in town the 
greater part of the year. 

Events are moving so rapidly in 
China that the comment of to-day is 

. ancient history to-morrow. 
nae National moods, however, 
are more permanent. Our policy of 
abstention from armed measures until 
they are imperatively needed to protect 
American lives finds favor in Japan, 
where the press gives evidence of in- 
dignant alarm at the big concentration 
of European troops at Shanghai. 
Kokumin exclaimed, ‘Is Britain mad?’ 
and declared that ‘the days for a gun- 
boat policy are gone; China is too 
wide-awake to be impressed by the 
dispatch of troops to her shores.’ In 
general, the press of that country 
welcomed Mr. Kellogg’s note as ex- 
pressing a policy endorsed by Japan, 
with the single distinction that Tokyo 
is ready to negotiate at any time for the 
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collection of the surtaxes contemplated 
in the Washington Treaty, while the 
United States will not do so until a 
government to its liking has been set up 
at Peking, or wherever the future 
capital of China may be. Chang Tso- 
lin, who has enjoyed at least the tepid 
favor of British and other foreigners in 
China, as hostile to Russia, has now 
made himself unpopular with the West- 
ern Powers by dismissing Sir Fran- 
cis Aglen, Inspector-General of Mari- 
time Customs, for refusing to levy the 
surtaxes. Possibly his action in this case 
moved Great Britain to court an under- 
standing with the Cantonese. The New 
Leader, voicing British Labor’s oppo- 
sition to an aggressive policy in China, 
ridicules criticisms of the Kuomintang 
for resorting to Russian advisers. Such 
complaint, it contends, comes with ex- 
ceeding il] grace from the Western Pow- 
ers, inasmuch as the Peking Govern- 
ment has seven American advisers in 
various capacities, six Japanese advisers, 
— two of whom are in the military de- 
partment,—and two British, two 
French, and two Belgian advisers, be- 
sides one Russian, one Swede, one Dane, 
and one Norwegian. The official indis- 
cretions for which our own State De- 
partment is criticized in the foreign press 
are matched by the evidence of nerves 
shown by some members of the British 
Cabinet apropos of their Government’s 
China-Soviet entanglements. For in- 
stance, Mr. Churchill is reported to 
have made the testy comment: ‘Last 
year we had Mr. Cook; this year we 
have Mr. Chen. The one arose amid 
the murky coalpits of Britain; the other 
was nurtured in the balmy air of 
Cathay. Otherwise they appear to be 
plants sprung from the same root.’ Of 
course, such remarks, if they reached 
the ear of Canton, did little to facilitate 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s efforts to 
cultivate a friendly understanding with 
the authorities there. Sir W. Joynson- 
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Hicks took a leaf from his colleague’s 
book of ministerial deportment by 
hinting that if his authority as Home 
Secretary permitted he would deport 
the Russian Embassy and Trade 
Delegation as undesirables. Professor 
Shepard of the Central China Univer- 
sity, writing from Bath to the Man- 
chester Guardian, has this word to say 
in favor of the Cantonese: ‘No one who 
has seen anything of the horrors of 
brigandage and looted cities — often 
looted by those who are supposed to be 
protecting them — can fail to perceive 
a gleam of hope in the victories of 
Canton. Russian influence notwith- 
standing, they are the most orderly, the 
least violent, of the groups in arms in 
China. Granted a menace from Rus- 
sian influence, the best way to counter 
it is to provide the Southerners with 
better friends. We may be thankful that 
the Government seems to be trying its 
best to use this method.’ The map that 
follows shows Chang Tso-lin’s two 
railway approaches to the Yangtze 
valley and also certain industrial re- 
sources which play a part in the 
strategy of the Powers. 
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The European press seems to have 
jumped at the conclusion that Panama 
Latin has parried a deadly blow 
pet from the Yankee imperial- 

ists by hanging up our 
proposed treaty with that country. 
No comment has reached us as yet 
upon the dispatch of a British war boat 
to Corinto, but the situation in Nicara- 
gua is apparently accepted as hopeless 
both by those who want to see us get 
out of the country and by those who 
dream of a Central America as en- 
lightened politically as Switzerland. 
Our relations with Mexico are generally 
thought to be better than they were, 
though just why it is difficult to dis- 
cover. The Saturday Review says: 
‘Nobody has ever suggested that Mr. 
Kellogg, the American Secretary of 
State, is a very strong man, and in one 
case at least his weakness has saved 
him from disaster. He allowed dollar 
diplomacy to lead him to intervene 
in Nicaragua at the risk of an un- 
profitable and unpopular war with 
Mexico. But he has now allowed 
American public opinion to lead him 
to defy the dollar diplomats and to 
support arbitration, both in Nicaragua 
and in Mexico.’ 

In South America the sore point at 
the moment is in politics-torn Chile, 
where a militarist cabinet is apparently 
trying to run things on the Mussolini 
model. Here, too, the Bolsheviki are 
the bogey men, and the Minister of 
War is reported to have declared, 
‘Moscow’s influence in Chile must be 
broken,’ which has apparently been 
done by shipping a former premier, 
a former speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, several newspaper editors, — 
including one Conservative,— and a 
nephew of the President, out of the 
country. 





























UNCLE SAM IN THE CARIBBEAN 





I. THE SLIPPERY SLOPE OF IMPERIALISM! 


A SPECTATOR EDITORIAL 


Tue United States is finding out, as 
we found out long ago, how slippery is 
the slope of imperialism — a slope on 
which the very best intentions prove of 
little or no avail, and where the force 
of circumstances is always in charge. 
The East India Company soon 
blundered from trade into empire, and 
then made as heroic struggles as did 
the earlier Cesars to prevent their 
empire growing. Yet the Indian Em- 
pire kept expanding. But how could 
this be, it is often asked, if the states- 
men were really sincere? They must 
merely have talked about their dislike 
of expansion in order to throw dust into 
the world’s eyes. American critics of 
our imperialism have often expressed 
that view, and no doubt honestly 
believed it. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
our statesmen were perfectly sincere, 
and only yielded to the procession of 
events — a very difficult force to con- 
tend against when once you have land- 
ed troops, or made treaties, or have 
been held responsible for law and order 
and the protection of the nationals of 
neutral Powers. It is only the first step 
that counts. After that there is a kind 
of inevitability about imperial expan- 
sion which is positively uncanny. 
Lord Salisbury, who was himself as 
much opposed to increasing the bounds 
of empire as was Augustus, found him- 
self powerless, and became unwillingly 


1From the Spectator (London Moderate Con- 
servative weekly), January 15 


responsible for a vast increase of our 
responsibilities. He put one of the 
chief causes of expansion with that 
humorous gusto which so often dis- 
tinguished him. ‘If the soldiers,’ he 
said, ‘were to occupy the moon, within 
three months they would be saying 
that the place was quite untenable 
unless they were allowed to occupy 
Mars.’ 

Another fruitful cause of expansion 
is the fact that, when once you get into 
somebody else’s country and try to 
limit your commitments, you are pretty 
sure to be asked by ‘the local power,’ 
whether he is an Indian rajah or a 
usurper, or the president of a Central 
American republic threatened by a 
rival, to make a treaty of protection 
with him under which you, in exchange 
for what look like very harmless rights 
and benefits, will undertake to support 
him against the evilly disposed per- 
sons who are trying to undermine his 
authority. 

An excellent example of the slipper- 
iness of the imperialistic slope, and of 
how good intentions are nipped in the 
bud by the necessity for action, is to 
be seen in the present very uncom- 
fortable situation which has arisen in 
Nicaragua and Panama. The United 
States in the days of Mr. Roosevelt 
found that the foreign company which 
had begun to dig the Panama Canal 
had become bankrupt and was obliged 
to abandon the work, though it had 
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completed a navigable waterway for a 
considerable distance. The United 
States, as was not at all unnatural, 
saw that the temptation of the half- 
completed Canal would be very likely 
to bring in some other foreign company 
or Power. Accordingly she determined 
to take over the work and make the 
Canal herself. What rendered her 
more anxious to do so was the fact 
that she had annexed Porto Rico and 
made Cuba into a virtual protectorate. 
At the same time she had on the Pacific 
side taken over the Philippines too from 
Spain. Therefore a canal across the 
Isthmus had become doubly important 
for her. It linked up her new posses- 
sions. The claims of American com- 
merce were also very strong in favor of 
a canal made under American auspices. 

Accordingly the United States made 
a treaty with Panama, which had pro- 
claimed itself a republic, partly in real 
dislike of Colombia, but still more with 
the thought of future benefits. The Re- 
public of Panama was to remain an 
independent state, but was to grant a 
water wayleave across the Isthmus. 
In order that the Americans might in- 
troduce good sanitation on the course 
of the Canal, a broad zone was marked 
out in which the United States might 
dig as deep as she liked and also kill 
mosquitoes. And so the Canal was 
made, though no one at the time real- 
ized that a serious step in imperialism 
had been taken, as surely as it was when 
the East India Company made a treaty 
with the local rajah in Bengal, landed 
troops, and occupied territory. 

No sooner had the United States 
comfortably settled in Panama than 
she saw that some day an expansion of 
the Isthmian water wayleaves would 
be required, and that if a new ship 
canal was to be dug it must include 
Lake Nicaragua. Accordingly a treaty 
in all good faith and with no sinister 
intentions was made with Nicaragua. 


In exchange for the promise of pro- 
tecting Nicaragua (in case of interfer- 
ence by any foreign Power), the 
United States was to have the right of 
constructing the new canal — when 
required. 

All such acts of imperialism, whether 
conscious or unconscious, have their 
consequences. It was soon found that 
one of these was that the Panama 
Canal must be better secured against 
any possibility of ‘foreign’ interven- 
tion or local anarchy. Therefore a new 
treaty has been made, though not yet 
ratified, under which the Republic of 
Panama is placed under a much strong- 
er form of protection, and the United 
States assumes much greater responsi- 
bilities than heretofore. The smaller 
republic becomes very much like a feu- 
datory state in India. Nor did the con- 
sequences of the arrangements in 
regard to the Nicaragua Canal stop 
there. A similar kind of protection had 
to be applied to the rest of the Central 
American republics, or there would be 
a leak in the barrel. In other words, 
in order to make good the position into 
which America had gradually slipped, 
the whole of Central America is to 
come within the sphere of influence of 
the United States. 

There was immediately yet another 
result. The neutral Powers said to us 
in Egypt forty years ago: ‘As you have 
occupied Egypt and exercise real, if not 
nominal, sovereignty, we must hold 
you responsible for the carrying out of 
our treaty rights and the protection 
of our nationals.’ To judge from 
President Coolidge’s message to Con- 
gress at the beginning of the week, 
something of the same kind appears to 
have happened in the case of Nicaragua. 
Neutral Powers, made anxious by what 
President Coolidge calls ‘the revolution 
in Nicaragua,’ have begun to move. 
‘Americans, as well as foreign bond- 
holders,’ he tells us, ‘will undoubtedly 
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look to the United States for protection 
of their interests. The United States 
cannot fail to view with deep concern 
any serious threat to the stability and 
constitutional standing of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua tending toward 
anarchy and thus jeopardizing Ameri- 
can interests, especially if such a state of 
affairs is contributed to or brought 
about by outside influences or by any 
foreign Power’ — by which, of course, 
he meant Mexico. 


As we have said before,—and we . 


say it without any ironic intent, but 
with genuine sympathy for American 
difficulties, — this is the kind of thing 
which is sure to happen on the impe- 
rialistic slope. The polite foreigner 
always gives the last push down the 
slope. What makes things particularly 
difficult for the United States just now 
is that the Conservative President of 
Nicaragua, whom the United States 
supports, asserts that his rival is being 
helped by drawing munitions of war 
from Mexico. On the other hand, the 
Liberal President, who is backed by 
Mexico, has the better army, and in 
the recent battle gained the victory. 
Meanwhile there are United States 
men-of-war and an American admiral 
engaged in occupying various impor- 
tant posts upon the Nicaraguan coast, 
threatening the capital, landing ma- 
rines and bluejackets, and occupying 
zones in such a way as to protect the 
President favored by the United States. 
No doubt, also, it will be found that 
the said admiral is by this time saying 
that he cannot be expected to do his 
proper sea work if his ships are denuded 
of their marines and a good many of 
their bluejackets, and therefore, in 
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order to free the Fleet for its proper 
duties, soldiers must as soon as possible 
take over the occupied areas. On the 
top of all this the Mexican Government 
has expressed its willingness to refer its 
differences with the United States to 
arbitration; and at the same time there 
is a movement in Panama, very pos- 
sibly emanating from Mexico, against 
the ratification of the new treaty. 

The situation is not improved by the 
fact that at the moment the great oil 
interests are said to be pressing Wash- 
ington to help them to defeat the new 
Mexican law concerned with their con- 
cessions. The oil magnates are by no 
means popular with the press, and are 
disliked by a considerable and impor- 
tant section of the people of the United 
States. President Coolidge, if he had 
not been forced into action, just as Lord 
Aberdeen, though a pacifist, was forced 
into a forward and bellicose policy, 
would, we may feel sure, have opposed 
special government help for the oil 
companies, and also have refused to do 
something very much like collecting 
debts for foreign Powers! 

Yet the force of circumstances has 
been too much for him, as it has so 
often in the past been too much for our 
Governments. If you really wish to be 
anti-imperialist, as we are sure the 
United States wishes at heart to be, 
you must never take the first step, how- 
ever great the temptation. We wish the 
United States Government nothing but 
good, and a safe relief from all its 
troubles — troubles which, by the way, 
are not made easier by the fact that 
Senator Borah is chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. 
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II. A YANKEE GLACIER? 


BY SIR FRANK FOX 


BritisH people, who have outgrown the 
stage that sends one raiding the cup- 
board merely to make sure that wicked 
mice are not spoiling the jam, — who 
are, indeed, beginning to doubt whether 
they still like jam, — would be more 
sympathetic to the United States 
people in their affairs with Central 
America if they were less unctuous in 
their professions — would prefer them 
to ‘talk United States’ and say frankly, 
‘Our world interests demand that we 
should control Nicaragua, and we are 
going to do so.’ But it would be a pity 
if, on a point of mere literary punctilio, 
we were deflected from the common- 
sense attitude in the matter — which 
is a young, growing, and therefore 
imperialistic, Power; and to decide 
whether ‘we should be sympathetic or 
obstructive to her plans. 

It is a common, but an unfortunate, 
is to recognize that the United States, 
fallacy to accept the United States 
view of herself — sincere possibly in 
regard to the mass of her voters, but 
certainly not in regard to those who 
control her policy —as a Quaker in 
foreign affairs. The conception of the 
United States as pursuing, in happy 
contrast to wicked Europe, a simple 
and unselfish national life, with no 
desire for expansion, no thought of 
interfering with the affairs of others, 
in the world but not of the world, is 
nonsense. The map proclaims it. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
the United States began national 
housekeeping with a small territory on 
the seaboard of the Atlantic. In the 
nineteenth century that area was 


* From the Saturday Review (London Baldwin- 
Conservative weekly), January 22 


extended, by purchase, by conquest, by 
plain taking, to an area almost as large 
as Europe. This century sees the 
United States established on the chief 
strategic points of Central America, in 
the Caribbean Sea, in the North 
Pacific, and along the coast of Asia, 
determined evidently to obtain control 
of all North America south of Canada, 
insisting that any American affair is 
solely her affair and that in the rest of 
the world she is to have an equal voice 
with other Powers. 

It would be abnormal if the United 
States were not imperialistic. Nations, 
like individuals, are governed by 
biological laws. A disposition to make 
anxious sacrifices to the gods who 
grant peace is the sign of old age. A 
young, strong nation is as naturally 
aggressive and ambitious as a young, 
strong boy, and—since the United 
States has grown up very quickly, and 
chiefly from uprooted sections of 
other peoples who lost most of their 
old tradition on being transplanted 
and have not yet had time to mature 
a restraining tradition of their own — 
this particular youth is naturally 
somewhat forthright and unscrupulous. 
Turn to the map and to historical 
facts for proof. In 1845 Mr. President 
Polk extended Mr. President Monroe’s 
doctrine of 1823 to mean that it was 
the duty of the United States ‘to annex 
American territory lest it be annexed 
by European countries’; so Texas, 
Oregon, and California were annexed. 
In 1867 a United States protest was 
entered against the Federation of 
the Canadian Provinces. In 1870 Mr. 
President Grant forecasted ‘the end of 
European political connection with 





























this continent.’ In 1895 the United 
States view was that ‘foreign colonies 
ought to cease in this hemisphere.’ 

Only when the United States ex- 
pansionist ideal which would, in effect, 
make her the suzerain of all North, 
Central, and South America has met a 
direct ‘No’ from Great Britain has it 
ever been modified or its operation 
postponed. Every weaker objection 
has been brushed aside. The Hawaiian 
Kingdom was blessed in the first 
instance with a benevolent American 
suzerainty; then with ‘free institutions’ 
when the Hawaiian Republic was 
established. The next step was an- 
nexation, and to-day the Hawaiian has 
as much ‘self-determination’ as the 
native of Central Africa. The manner 
in which Spain administered her colo- 
nial possessions seemed to the United 
States to be capable of improvement, 
and a war with Spain gave Cuba and 
the Philippines to American control. 
The little sister republic of Colombia, 
knowing that the United States had 
need of control of the area which the 
Panama Canal would cross, was in- 
clined to drive a hard bargain over the 
rights. Her desire to exploit the oppor- 
tunity was rudely vetoed with the 
promotion of the independent Republic 
of Panama by the United States, which 
seceded from Colombia and used its 
new liberty at once to make arrange- 
ments which were satisfactory to 
Washington. 

To-day the sister republic of Nicara- 
gua is in much the same position as 
was the republic of Colombia in 1903. 
There is another, and a better, canal 
area in Nicaragua, and this is intended 
to come under the eontrol of the 
United States, by hook or by crook — 
the hook of dollar diplomacy, or the 
crook of open or veiled annexation. 
But Mexico has thought fit to interfere. 
Mexico has already lost to the United 
States more than half of the area 
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which she controlled when in 1818 she 
first declared her independence of 
Spain. She has reasons to fear that the 
remainder will shortly go the same 
way. She sees Honduras already 
brought by ‘dollar diplomacy’ to the 
position of a dependency of the United 
States, and Nicaragua threatened with 
the same fate. Not without secret 
encouragement, we can safely presume, 
from an Asiatic Power, she shows some 
inclination to make a fight of it. 

Those are the essential facts of the 
present situation put in terms of plain 
English and not in the phraseology 
which calls invasion of a friendly 
country ‘establishing a neutral zone.’ 
The British Empire has to decide what 
to do about it. Be guided by maxims 
which Mr. President Wilson set forth so 
didactically about the rights of small 
nations and the sacred principle of 
self-determination, and take the view 
that, even on the continent of America, 
there should be independence for a 
feeble community, even to the extent 
of mismanaging its own affairs? Or be 
guided by what was the old governing 
principle of British imperialism — that 
there is no sacred right of a backward 
people to hold up the development of 
civilization? 

In the past we have not insisted on 
the privilege of a rowdy nation to 
grow weeds in its fields to spoil the 
good gardens next door; or to commit 
nuisances on important trade routes; 
or even to grind a hurdy-gurdy to the 
disturbance of the big progressive 
magnate who is trying to think out 
plans for the better development of the 
human race. With, I honestly believe, 
as little cruelty as possible and with a 
minimum of needless interference, but 
quite resolutely, the British race has 
gone on its way tidying up shabby 
corners of the universe and putting 
order and progress where there had 
been anarchy and stagnation. We have 
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followed this policy ourselves, and we 
have seen other European Powers 
following it without protest on our part. 

The inevitable destiny of America 
south of the Canadian frontier and 
north of the Panama Canal is to come 
under the control of the United States. 
In the task of imposing that control 
there will be mistakes made, wrongs 
committed, without a doubt. The 
United States people face the future 
with a splendidly youthful faith in 
their own good motives, a faith which 
can justify an unscrupulous action 
better than any degree of cynicism. 
It will be wisdom on our part not to 
interfere — indeed, to show a benevo- 
lent neutrality. Behind this immediate 


question of Central America — the 
question of the United States assuming 
so firm a control that there will be no 
possibility of another Power interfering 
with canal communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans — 
looms the larger question of the future 
of the Pacific, in which our race has 
interests which can never be aban- 
doned. The Pacific would offer a gloomy 
prospect indeed if there were to grow 
up antagonism between the British 
Empire and the United States. No 
Central American issue is worth that 
price. But if only our American friends 
would study their own history a little and 
cease their preachments directed against 
the wicked imperialists of Europe! 


III. WASHINGTON AND PANAMA® 


BY PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


TuE author will be known to many of 
our readers as a distinguished French 
engineer who was in charge of the 
work at Panama before the United 
States bought the Canal there from the 
old company.] 


WHEN we read in an American news- 
paper that some public man across the 
Atlantic has denounced France for her 
imperialism, wé gasp with astonish- 
ment. Is there any people in the 
world more eager to keep the peace 
than our own? Is there any nation 
more anxious to respect the sovereignty 
of its neighbors? ‘But Morocco?’ our 
overseas accuser will ask. Yet how can 
any candid man attach the stigma of 
imperialism to a police operation in- 
dispensable for maintaining order on 

3From Le Figaro (Paris Radical Party daily), 


- January 23 


our own doorstep? We are simply 
forced to stop savage attacks upon 
individuals and property, committed 
under our eyes, and threatening the 
peace of Algiers. 

When the Americans read in moder- 
ate and authoritative French news- 
papers articles attacking them for 
imperialism, they feel just as we do 
when we read their accusations. Why 
do we bring that charge against them? 
Mexico, after having granted perpetual 
concessions to Americans in order to 
attract their capital and engineering 
skill, reduces those concessions to fifty 
years after the seed is in the ground. 
America does not like this, and insists 


that Mexico shall respect her solemn. 


engagements. Is Washington imperi- 
alist because it defends civilization, 
which is founded on the sanctity of 
contracts, and must, in order to survive, 




















irvive, 
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crush out the kind of Bolshevism that 
treats solemn promises as scraps of 
paper? Is America imperialist because 
she opposes cynical spoliation — the 
conversion of perpetual concessions of 
oil lands into concessions for fifty 
years, which may to-morrow, by 
virtue of the same Bolshevist principle, 
be converted into concessions for only 
fifty months, and day after to-morrow 
into concessions for only fifty days? 
Is she imperialist because she sends to a 
volcanic country — volcanic both geo- 
logically and politically — called Nic- 
aragua troops to check the spread of 
the same doctrines from Mexico, and to 
protect the lives and property of her 
citizens? 

In doing these things she is imperi- 
alist to exactly the same degree that we 
were when we sent our troops into the 
Rif to protect our territories and 
citizens in Africa. 

‘But,’ some will ask, ‘have n’t the 
Yankees proved themselves imperialists 
in their last treaty with Panama?’ 
Then they will add with a wink: *The 
Panama that Mr. Roosevelt “took.” 

First of all, if Mr. Roosevelt had 
‘taken’ Panama in 1903 Washington 
would not need a treaty of alliance with 
that country in 1926. But Mr. Roose- 
velt did not take Panama in 1903; and 
the United States did not make a 
treaty of alliance with Panama last 
year. On the eighteenth of November, 
1903, Washington signed a convention 
with the Republic of Panama in which 
she simultaneously assumed an obliga- 
tion to protect that country and re- 
ceived a perpetual concession to build 


[and operate the Panama Canal. That 


was a mutual contract, by which the 
United States obtained certain rightsand 
incurred certain obligations. Failure to 
fulfill these obligations would annul 
that contract, as it would any other 
contract. I know I am qualified to 
testify on this point, because I not only 
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signed that treaty, but I wrote it from 
the first line to the last. Mr. Hay, the 
American Secretary of State, to whom 
I offered the choice between his draft 
and mine, preferred mine. 

Now the United States has scrupu- 
lously fulfilled its obligations — in the 
first place because it was the duty of its 
Government, and in the second place 
because the rights it had acquired 
depended upon its so doing. The new 
treaty of July 26, 1926, submitted to 
the Senate for ratification by President 
Coolidge on the ninth of last December, 
expressly declares in the preamble that 
the United States merely exercises 
sovereign rights within the Canal 
Zone. It possesses no unconditional 
title to such sovereignty, but a condi- 
tional easement of sovereignty, so to 
speak, by virtue of a treaty. That 
treaty, which is named, after its signers, 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, speci- 
fies that the Washington Government 
shall exercise the rights which it would 
possess if it were sovereign, so far as 
they are necessary ‘for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of said Canal.’ 

The new treaty just submitted to 
Congress does not modify in the slight- 
est the principles of the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty; it merely settles several 
details which require definition within 
the compass of the first treaty, such as 
the use of certain land on Manzanillo 
Island, where the city of Colon is 
situated, which forms part of the terri- 
tory not granted for Canal purposes 
by the Republic of Panama. It also 
regulates the use of certain engineering 
inventions made subsequently to 1903, 
such as airplanes and wireless teleg- 
raphy, but in strict conformity with the 
spirit of the earlier treaty, and solely 
for the purpose of protecting the Canal, 
which is one of the five objects expressly 
stipulated in that document. 

In so far as concerns the so-called 
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‘alliance,’ deriving from Article 11 of 
the treaty of last July, over which 
ignorant commentators have spilled 
much ink and those sentimental spirits 
who are always prematurely mourning 
the death of liberty have shed many 
tears, I need only quote the first article 
of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 
which states that ‘the United States 
guarantees and will maintain the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Pan- 
ama.’ Now can any person endowed 
with a shred of reason imagine that, if 
the protecting Power were engaged in a 
war, the protected Power would be 
free to declare itself neutral, and thus 
to prevent the protecting Power from 
taking military measures indispensable 
for such protection? Furthermore, 


such bilateral codperation for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the Republic of 
Panama is made doubly obligatory in 
this particular instance by a formal 
obligation entered into by that Re- 
public to assist the United States to 


defend the valuable consideration men- 
tioned in the contract — that is, the 
Panama Canal. For Article 2 of the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty declares ex- 
plicitly: ‘The Republic of Panama 
further grants to the United States in 
perpetuity the use, occupation, and 
control of any other lands and waters 
outside of the zone above described 
which may be necessary and convenient 
for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the said Canal.’ And Article 23 of 
the same treaty declares with equal 
explicitness: ‘If it should become 
necessary at any time to employ armed 
forces for the safety or protection of the 
Canal, or of the ships that make use of 
the same, or the railways and auxiliary 
works, the United States shall have the 
right, at all times and in its discretion, 
to use its police and its land and naval 
forces or to establish fortifications for 
these purposes.’ 
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These two articles clearly give the 
right to land troops outside as well as 
inside the Canal Zone. In fact, Article 
23 does not exclude lands outside the 
Zone as places where troops may be 
disembarked and employed. On the 
other hand, the United States has an 
explicit and absolute right, extending 
even to permanent occupation, to take 
for the defense of the Canal any land, 
river, lake, or tract of seacoast, and, 
a fortiori, to use them temporarily in 
case of war. 

Consequently, under the explicit 
provisions of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty, whenever the United States is 
engaged in war Panama likewise be- 
comes implicitly a belligerent, and is 
obligated to furnish its codperation, 
first to protect its own territories, and 
next to protect the Canal. What is 
there new, then, about the treaty of 
last July? Nothing beyond expressing 
explicitly what the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty expressed implicitly. Article 11, 
instead of being the fearful exhibition 
of American imperialism which has 
been dinned into our ears, instead of 
constituting an alliance destined to 
change the status of Panama within the 
League of Nations, simply repeats in 
somewhat more detail what was already 
said and written twenty-three years 
ago. 

There is no imperative reason for 
this restatement of the principles and 
obligations of the earlier treaty. The 
two parties to it got along very well 
without this additional interpretation 
in 1917, when the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. Panama, ac- 
cepting frankly the obligations she had 
incurred on November 18, 1903, also 
declared war on Germany at once. 

Imagine Tunis proclaiming her neu- 
trality during the World War and re- 
victualing German submarines the way 
Spain, a neutral country, did! Yet 
Panama had less discretion than Tunis 
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in the matter, because of her engage- 
ment to protect the Canal. To raise 
this great outcry about imperialism 
over what is simply an embodiment in 
fuller specifications of the terms of a 
general contract is sheer stupidity. If 
it is intentional, it is done in bad faith; 
if it is not intentional, it is due to ig- 
norance. 

The United States is no more im- 
perialist in its relations with Panama, 
Nicaragua, or Mexico than we are 
in our relations with Morocco. Like 
France, that country represents civili- 
zation — that is to say, security of life 
and property, and law and order in the 
relations between private parties and 
between governments. America may 
be compelled to fight to enforce respect 
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for solemn contracts. Let us salute her 
as she takes up her share of this burden, 
as we saluted her when she came to our 
aid, likewise to enforce respect for 
treaties and faith in the written word. 

Let there be no misunderstanding — 
and I say this to America as well as to 
France: these pacifist effusions, these 
silly mutual accusations of imperial- 
ism, are inspired at the bottom by 
more or less avowed Bolshevism. In 
order to recruit its Red ranks and pave 
the way for an easy victory, that 
movement strives by every means in its 
power to discredit national armies, 
which stand equally ready to defend 
their countries against foreign enemies 
and civilization against domestic 
enemies. 


IV. PORTO RICAN PROS AND CONS‘ 


BY LUIS ARAQUISTAIN 


Most Porto Rican towns, no matter 
how small, have at least one Protestant 
church. But Protestantism has not 
struck deep roots among the people. 
It is regarded with distrust as one more 
invasion of North-Americanism. Local 
patriotism strengthens allegiance to 
Catholicism, and religion becomes a 
function of political hostility. Porto 
Rican Catholicism thus resembles that 
of Ireland, where the Church was one 
of the most efficacious weapons in the 
battle for autonomy. 

Therefore the pulpits of Porto Rico 
are the boldest and most persistent 
tribunes of independence. A few Span- 
ish priests remain, but most parishes 
are now in charge of natives of the 
country, who have received their 


‘From El Universal (Mexican Independent 
daily), January 28 


clerical education in the United States, 
and who are men of cultivation and 
character. 

I became acquainted with a parish 
priest at Humacao, in the southeastern 
end of the Island, who was a gentleman 
of broad information and liberal opin- 
ions, charitable to the poor and exact- 
ing of the rich, and in every way an 
excellent example of what a person in 
his position ought to be. He regretted 
deeply that the Spanish books which 
reached his parishioners were seldom 
of a kind to elevate their morals. In- 
deed, they mostly worked precisely the 
other way. ‘I don’t think I am over- 
sensitive about such matters,’ he said. 
‘I read all kinds of books myself, pro- 
vided they are good literature and 
stimulate thought. Renan is one of my 
favorites. But this gross Spanish litera- 
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ture of the present age is so dirty and 
depraved that it has not a trace of 
beauty.’ 

During our conversation one evening 
the inferiority complex was mentioned 
—a new idea that the young people 
of Porto Rico have picked up in the 
United States. The good father used it 
to explain why a friar, Tirso Molina, 
was the literary creator of Don Juan. 
This led us off into various Freudian 
themes. I had to look at the father’s 
cassock occasionally to convince myself 
that I was listening to a Catholic 
priest. Later he asked me if the clergy 
in Spain were abreast of the times intel- 
lectually. I had to answer that some 
individuals among them were eager to 
keep in touch with contemporary cul- 
ture, but that they were hampered by 
their professional environment and 
their ecclesiastical superiors. I related 
an instance known to me where a 
priest was disciplined for having ex- 
pressed his admiration for the French 
Revolution in a private letter which 
happened to get into a newspaper; and 
the case of a Franciscan friar at Bilbao 
who was exiled to a missionary station 
in Asia because he had spoken too 
kindly of certain contemporary Span- 
ish writers in an article printed in the 
review published by his order. 

Yet this priest, and many others like 
him, who do honor to the intellectual 
standing of the Porto Rican clergy, are 
sturdy defenders of Nationalism not- 
withstanding their North American 
education — or perhaps precisely on 
account of it. Culture conduces to all 
forms of independence, political as well 
as mental. 

Notwithstanding this, the Protes- 
tant churches show the extent to which 
religious toleration prevails in Porto 
Rico. The people of that island are cer- 
tainly no less Catholic than the Mexi- 
cans, but that has not interfered with 
excellent relations between Church and 
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State in a country where the two are 
completely independent of each other. 
I believe the inconveniences we antici- 
pate from the separation of the two 
powers are vastly exaggerated. Porto 
Rico, which has been Catholic for cen- 
turies, is a proof of this. One need only 
glance around the plaza of any town 
there for an illustration. On one side 
will stand a venerable Catholic church, 
not far from it a Protestant church, and 
on another corner a Masonic hall, — 
for the Masons are very strong in Porto 
Rico, and there is even a Masonic bank 
at San Juan, —and next to this the 
headquarters of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. I have in mind particularly, as I 
write this, the Plaza of Arecibo on the 
north coast of the Island. 

Except for a political domination 
which wounds the patriotic sensibilities 
of the people and violates their sacred 
right of self-determination, and an eco- 
nomic invasion which makes the masses 
a permanent proletariat, the North 
Americans, it is only fair to say, have 
brought the Island many blessings. 
One may not like either their methods 
or their aims, but one cannot refuse to 
recognize the tremendous work they 
have done for public education. They 
have made notable improvements in 
sanitation. They have retained the 
Spanish civil code after purging it of 
some of its anachronisms, and have 
modernized the Spanish penal code. 
They have introduced their own com- 
mercial methods, which are more flexi- 
ble and efficient than those of Europe. 
But, above all, they have transformed 
the methods of justice by completely 
emancipating courts from politics. I 
heard some complaint, to be sure, of 
irregularities and corruption. Probably 
they exist here and there — no admin- 
istration is absolutely impeccable. But 
the system of selecting jurors, and the 
independence of the judges, guarantee 
equal-handed justice to a degree at- 














tained only among the freest and most 
highly civilized nations. 

I had an opportunity at San Juan to 
attend a session of the Federal Court, 
where a case involving about half a 
million dollars was being tried. The 
local court had decided in favor of one 
of the parties, a Spanish commercial 
house. The other party, a North Amer- 
ican, denied the jurisdiction of the 
Porto Rican court and wanted to ap- 
peal the case to a United States tri- 
bunal. The little courtroom, in which 
Mr. Wells, the American judge, pre- 
sided, was of modest dimensions. To 
see him sitting there surrounded by a 
group of attorneys and witnesses re- 
minded me of a family council more 
than of a court. There were no formali- 
ties. The judge listened attentively to 
each in turn, conversed familiarly with 
the lawyers, and gave his decision im- 
mediately, confirming the decision of 
the local court. 

When I was introduced to the judge 
after the case was over, and congratu- 
lated him upon the promptness of the 
proceedings, he remarked  senten- 
tiously: ‘Slow justice is only half jus- 
tice.’ I thought to myself that if the 
future of Porto Rico depended entirely 
on the North American courts, and not 
upon Congress at Washington, which 
is too easily influenced by the great 
sugar and tobacco corporations, the 
people of the Island would have little 
reason to complain. The misfortune is 
that you cannot enforce justice between 
nations by the same methods by which 
you can enforce justice between in- 
dividuals. 

I went from San Juan to Mayagiiez 
at the west end of the Island, where I 
was to embark for Santo Domingo. 
The road, which was excellently paved 
with asphalt, like most of those in 
Porto Rico, follows the coast, making a 
right angle at Aguadilla, not far from 
the place where Christopher Columbus 
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landed. The country here is not as 
mountainous as in the centre of the 
Island, but contains some of the largest 
sugar plantations in Porto Rico. Na- 
ture and man together have made the 
country a vast garden. Indeed, it 
would be a paradise except that 
dwellers in this garden are not happy. 
They do not suffer from original sin, — 
I imagine they bear that burden with- 
out much affliction of spirit, — but 
from foreign domination. Few people 
are as melancholy as the Porto Ricans. 
They have almost no social life outside 
of labor. At the clubs one rarely finds 
more than a dozen or so men playing 
poker. The streets are deserted after 
eight o’clock. There is no café life, and, 
except for the movie houses, the thea- 
tres are closed practically throughout 
the year, and even when they are open 
they are poorly patronized. In fact, 
Porto Rico has an unhappy reputation 
as the place where theatrical troupes, 
after struggling through the Central 
American republics on the ragged edge, 
finally go bankrupt. 

Conditions used to be different. 
People who can still remember Spanish 
rule have little good to say of it politi- 
cally, but frankly regret its vanished 
social gayety. Their quarrel with 
Spain was a sort of family row which 
has not destroyed a lively sense of kin- 
ship and common social tastes. The 
Americans, while they have doubtless 
given the Island a good government, 
have not won the sympathy of the 
people. This conscious difference of 
taste and sentiment, which ranges from 
mere dislike to political disaffection, 
does not favor progress in the sciences 
and arts. Everybody is absorbed in 
politics. Comparatively few occupy 
—— with the finer things of 
ife. 


What would be the result of a 
plebiscite in Porto Rico? That would 
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depend upon the way the question 
was put. If a choice were given 
between independence and the present 
form of government,—that of a 
colony with a liberal degree of auton- 
omy, — probably a majority would 
vote for independence. If the choice 
were between independence and ad- 
mission to the Union with the same 
rights as other states, the decision 
would be more doubtful: pecuniary 
considerations would weigh heavily 
with local business men and planters, 
because the Island’s inclusion within 
the American tariff wall has benefited 
its industries enormously, though with- 
out much advantage to the working 
classes. Indeed, the common people 
are worse off than before, on account 
of the great concentration of wealth in 
foreign hands. Organized labor, how- 
ever, would hesitate to vote for 
independence, because the Federal 
Constitution guarantees the workers’ 
rights of association, meeting, and free 
speech, which are indispensable for the 
growth of their movement, and which 
they might lose if the Island had an 
independent government. 

But no likelihood exists that such a 
plebiscite will be held, and thinking 
people for the most part dismiss that 
possibility. Practical politicians are 
not inclined to ask more than they 
think the United States will ultimately 
grant. They advocate neither in- 


dependence nor admission to the 
Union, because they think both equally 
impossible, but do the best they can 
with the present institutions. If they 
could elect their own Governor they 
would be fairly well satisfied. A con- 
stitution like that of the English 
Dominions or of Ireland, with com- 
plete political autonomy and partial 
union with the United States for 
certain purposes, might fully satisfy 
a majority of the people. If it had not 
been for the language question raised 
when the North Americans stupidly 
tried to dragoon the country into 
using English, it is doubtful if they 
would even now seriously resent Ameri- 
can control. 

Whatever the political destiny of 
Porto Rico may be, however, I think 
she will preserve her cultural individ- 
uality through the medium of the 
Spanish language. The newspapers, 
which include some excellent modern 
dailies, publish many articles by Span- 
ish writers, although their regular 
service is supplied by North American 
syndicates and news agencies. The 
bookstores sell almost exclusively Span- 
ish books and periodicals — not in 
large numbers, but in greater quan- 
tities than in some South American re- 
publics. In general the level of Spanish 
culture in Porto Rico is fairly high, 
with a tendency to rise rather than to 
decline. 














TURKEY AND AMERICA 


AN EDITORIAL SYMPOSIUM 


CONSTANTINOPLE DISCUSSES THE REJECTION OF THE 
LAUSANNE TREATY 


[WE print below translations of repre- 
sentative passages from the editorials 
of four Turkish newspapers in Con- 
stantinople upon our Senate’s rejection 
of the Lausanne Treaty. These papers 
are, in the order of the quotations, 
Vakit of January 21, Djoumhouriet of 
January 21, Ikdam of January 22, and 
L’Echo de Turquie, a French-language 
daily conducted by Turks, of Jan- 
uary 23.] 


I 


Tue failure of the American Senate to 
ratify the Treaty of Lausanne has been 
received here with calm. In connection 
with this incident, we should bear in 
mind, first, that the Americans residing 
in Turkey, including those valued 
friends of our country, Admiral and 
Mrs. Bristol, deeply regret this action, 
and, second, that the treaty was 
rejected by a minority vote, simply 
because the two-thirds majority re- 
quired by the Constitution was not 
obtained. These two points mitigate 
the otherwise bad impression produced 
by the nonratification. 


II 


Since the Treaty of Lausanne, which 
the American Senate has not seen fit to 
ratify, did not have the character of an 
act destined to end a state of war 
between the United States and Turkey, 
hostilities between our two countries 


are of course not to be expected. We 
have never been at war with the United 
States . . . nor has there ever been a 
declaration of war by either country 
against the other. It is not less true, 
however, that Turkey, having taken 
on an entirely new physiognomy among 
the peoples of the world, and having 
wound up the affairs of the defunct 
Ottoman Empire at Lausanne, nat- 
urally wishes to enter into treaty 
relations with the United States, as she 
has with the other Powers. 

In any case, it is to be understood 
that the treaty we wished to conclude 
with America has a rather theoretical 
bearing on our relations, and its ratifica- 
tion is not absolutely and imperatively 
necessary. We therefore need not be 
unduly affected by the rebuff we have 
received. ... We may simply cite 
here the familiar Turkish proverb, 
which is quite appropriate to the case: 
“Reason always triumphs over error 
in the long run.’ 

We have never been at war with 
America, we are not so at this moment, 
and we shall never be so in the future. 
Now, when two countries live at peace 
with each other, we have every reason 
to believe that they will sooner or later 
seal their peaceful relations by a treaty 
in good and due form. We may even 
push our conjectures so far as to hope 
that our present bizarre and rare situa- 
tion may perhaps serve to make us 
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better known to the Americans, on the 
theory that this incident will induce the 
two parties to procure for themselves 
more ample information concerning 
each other. 

We must bear in mind that America 
does not know Turkey. We realize full 
well, moreover, the campaign which 
has been waged in that country to 
prejudice Americans against us. Since 
an actual rupture of relations cannot 
take place, however, Americans will 
eventually come to understand the 
facts. Realizing as we do that the 
truth will ultimately prevail, we need 
not feel the slightest alarm or nervous- 
ness over the strange action of the 
American Senate, which has been 
dictated entirely by prejudice and 
emotion instead of reason. 

This hostility surprises us when we 
remember the sympathy with which 
America watched our struggle for 
independence. But we are geograph- 
ically remote from America, and we 
have few close associations with her. 
We have not been able, therefore, to 
make ourselves known to her people, 
who have been misled by our implac- 
able and powerful enemies. We owe 
our vexation of to-day to that inaus- 
picious propaganda. . . . Weare, how- 
ever, perfectly convinced that, after 
having submitted the question to a 
more serious and profound study, 
America will not fail to recognize in the 
new Turkey, in republican Turkey,ana- 
tion which merits esteem and good-will. 


I 


The Europeans have had difficulty in 
understanding the Americans. Every- 
thing is new, colossal, and hurried in 
their country. Business houses there 
used to have twelve stories; to-day they 
have thirty and more. We must 
certainly not attempt to judge America 
after our own conceptions, lest they 
utterly mislead us. 


My object in writing this is to cau- 
tion our people against blind criticism 
of that country because its Senate has 
not ratified the treaty. Predictions as to 
the future cannot but lead us astray. 
Since, however, we are a people still ina 
process of rebirth, we shall eventually 
succeed in making ourselves under- 
stood by America. There is no reason 
for us to fall into a rage because of the 
failure of the treaty. We must contem- 
plate the fact with resignation. 

We should regret very much the 
departure of Admiral Bristol. Both he 
and Mrs. Bristol have always been good 
friends of Turkey. The Admiral has 
worked valiantly for the ratification of 
the treaty, as have also other Ameri- 
cans residing here. We express to them 
all our cordial appreciation, and we 
hope they will continue to be our 
friends. 


IV 


The regret which the failure of the 
United States Senate to ratify the 
treaty causes us does not arise from 
any effect which that action may have 
on our business interests. The com- 
mercial relations of the two countries 
are governed by economic necessities. 
Turkey will not be injured in a material 
way by the rejection of the treaty. It is 
rather the moral side of the question 
which engages our attention. 

Why is it that America, who has 
always professed herself an ardent 
champion of peace, refuses to ratify a 
treaty which is a guaranty of security 
and peace? We simply cannot grasp 
the reason for her refusal. But if this 
action had resulted from careful exam- 
ination and rational study our regret 
would have been still more profound 
than it actually is. 

We are convinced that it was not 
logic and reason which governed the 
attitude of the American Senate. That 
body has simply obeyed the voice of 
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sentiment. Certain racial elements 
which formerly tried to destroy the 
very life and independence of Turkey 
here in our own country have been at 
work also on the other side of the 
Atlantic, while we have not defended 
ourselves against their attacks. Our 
failure to do so is not due to negligence 
alone; publicity is expensive in Amer- 
ica, and our Budget has not permitted 
us to make the necessary sacrifice. 

In Europe, also, we suffer from lack 
of a fair hearing. If some Europeans 
know our situation from actual experi- 
ence and have grasped the real mean- 
ing of our revolution, it is because our 
contact with Europe is for obvious 
geographical reasons much closer than 
it is with America. 

Another peculiarity distinguishes the 
United States from Europe. The 
Americans, despite their marvelous 
progress, have not freed themselves 
from the preponderant influence of the 
clergy. Our enemies have no doubt 
profited from this, and it is through 
certain of the clergy that they have 
cultivated hostility against us in that 
country. 

We did not want our relations with a 
great nation like the United States to 
remain unsettled. Nevertheless, a re- 
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sumption of normal diplomatic inter- 
course with that country is not a matter 
of vital importance for us. 

Some of the Americans have feared 
that their schools here would be closed 
or their business interfered with. 
Any such action on our part would 
doubtless be quite satisfying to certain 
Turcophobes in America. Perhaps it 
was to irritate us and to push us to 
reprisals that they worked so hard to 
defeat the treaty. ... While, how- 
ever, our enemies expect us to cry out 
against Americans in general and mis- 
treat their representatives who have 
been receiving hospitality in our coun- 
try, here we are calmly, smilingly, 
moderately, patiently waiting. With 
faith in ourselves and in our future, we 
shall continue to extend our hospitality 
to all Americans. In the near future we 
expect to meet one of their football 
teams, from the ‘floating university,’ 
Ryndam, in an international match. 
Does America desire to continue to 
receive treatment in commercial and 
other matters on the basis of the most 
favored nation? We accord her that 
with or without a treaty or convention. 
Since the people of America do not 
know us, let them have more time to 
learn! 














CANTON’S GAINS FROM RUSSIA ' 


BY FRITZ M. WITKOWSKI 


THERE is nothing sentimental in polit- 
ical agreements between governments. 
Whether the contractual relationship 
existing between two nations is known 
as a ‘treaty,’ an ‘exchange of notes,’ a 
‘trade agreement,’ an ‘alliance,’ or 
what not, the benefits must be mutual, 
otherwise the contract cannot be 
continued — provided, of course, the 
two parties to the agreement are on a 
plane of equality and are dealing with 
each other as equals. 

Great Britain terminated the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in 1922 at the 
Washington Conference simply because 
it was of no further value to Britain. 
Great Britain made the alliance be- 
cause she needed Japan’s help against 
the aggressions of Germany and Russia 
in the British sphere in the Far East. 
But after the World War, when 
Germany and Russia ceased to be 
aggressive factors, — from the military 
standpoint, — Britain found that in the 
face of opposition to the alliance on the 
part of America and the British 
Dominions the alliance was more of a 
handicap than a _ benefit. Hence 
Britain dropped the alliance without 
further ado, and had the Japanese 
been able to view the question from the 
standpoint of their erstwhile British 
partners their disillusionment would 
have been less. I repeat that there is no 
such thing as sentiment in the political 
or economic relations of nations; the 
thing must pay dividends, or it goes 
overboard. 


1From the China Weekly Review (Shanghai 
American English-language weekly), January 15 
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In Russia’s modern dealings with 
China, the Soviet has been unhampered 
by a ‘burden of inheritance,’ so to 
speak. The Russians had emerged from 
a revolution with a clean slate. Owing 
to the destruction wrought by the war 
and the further destruction wrought by 
the Revolution, Russia was so weak- 
ened that she had lost her ‘special 
position’ of dominance in the Far East, 
so that she could offer no resistence 
even to China when China moved to 
revise the ‘unequal’ treaties. There- 
fore the Russians simply capitalized 
the position of ‘equality’ which they 
were forced to accept, and made the best 
of a bad bargain. The Russians had to 
make good in China and’ make their 
relationships with Chinese pay divi- 
dends for both parties, otherwise there 
was no field for them in China. 

When the Soviet made its first deal 
with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, it was very 
necessary for the Soviet to prove to Dr. 
Sun and his followers that the deal 
would be mutually beneficial. The 
same thing applied in the Soviet’s 
dealings with the Christian General, 
Feng Yu-hsiang. After the collapse of 
the Kuominchun, or ‘People’s Army,’ 
at Nankow, it was thought, and con- 
fidently hoped, in many quarters that 
this would prove the death knell of 
Sino-Russian relations. Especially, it 
was thought that Canton, seeing Feng 
Yu-hsiang defeated, would immedi- 
ately lose confidence in the ability of 
the Bolsheviki to ‘put it over’ at 
Canton. It is known that there were 
many important conferences among the 
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leaders of the Nationalist movement on 
this very point of continuing their 
relations with the Russians. Many 
influential Cantonese were of opinion 
the Russians should be thrown over- 
board. At this critical point in the 
relations of Canton and Russia no high- 
sounding speeches by Karakhan or 
benevolent utterances by Borodin 
could possibly have influenced the 
Cantonese to go on with the past 
arrangement. It was at this point that 
the Cantonese searched their hearts 
and, after summing up the evidence, 
decided to carry on with the Russians. 

The reasons for this are what I 
intend to discuss in as impartial a 
manner as possible in the light of my 
recent visit to Canton and inspection 
of the situation existing there under the 
so-called Nationalist Government. 

Much as the Cantonese had hoped 
for the moral support of the Chinese 
people and the ‘People’s Government,’ 
still they had to reckon with the opposi- 
tion of China’s own militarists. Force 
can only be met with force, they 
realized, and immediately saw the 
necessity of organizing a big army, 
well equipped and disciplined, able to 
cope with any Chinese opponent. 

Here is where the Russians came in, 
for after but two years of work as 
instructors the Russian officers suc- 
ceeded in placing at the disposal of the 
Cantonese generals a well-trained army 
of about fifty thousand soldiers, with 
up-to-date equipment. The so-called 
Whampoa ‘Cadets,’ in groups of thirty 
to forty, were placed in every regiment. 
They were and are the leaders in 
attack, the piéce de resistance in defense. 
For the first time in the history of 
Chinese civil warfare the Cantonese 
General Staff under Russian guidance 
made a proper use of railway lines and 
hinterland connections. Reénforce- 
ments could be shifted hither and 
thither, not aimlessly, but according to 


well-laid-out plans. Reserves could 
be depended upon to arrive in time 
and turn the scale in Canton’s favor. 
The artillery units, though surpassed 
by their opponents, could show a 
fine discipline heretofore unknown 
in China; and on top of it all was 
the successful propaganda work as 
conducted by Russia among the Can- 
tonese soldiers of all descriptions. 

No war ever starts in China without 
both parties issuing bombastic mani- 
festoes and claiming that they are 
‘compelled’ to fight owing to their 
opponents’ attitude, and that they aim 
at nothing but China’s welfare, and so 
on. It is one thing to put such stuff on 
paper, but quite another to make the 
people, or even the leaders’ own sol- 
diers, believe it. I have visited the 
Whampoa Academy twice, and have 
had talks with many Cantonese soldiers 
on different occasions. It is surprising 
how familiar all are with the party 
phraseology. They have a clear view of 
what they believe to be their just cause; 


. they have no illusions as to China’s 


being but a little wheel in a big ma- 
chine, somewhat vaguely referred to as 
the ‘international revolution’ or ‘the 
proletariat’s fight against interna- 
tional capitalism.’ Yet the fact cannot 
be too strongly emphasized — these 
Whampoa Cadets have ideas; they 
think they are fighting for a cause, 
which appeals to them, and their 
commanders can rely on them. 

I venture the unusual statement that, 
whatever the outcome may be of the 
present fighting, a breakdown of the 
Cantonese army is not likely to be due 
to the Cantonese soldiers being ‘ bought 
over.’ By means of a very elaborate 
organization, which shall be dealt with 
later on, the present Government of 
Canton has taken precautions to make 
sure of its generals. For once it seems 
that the usual treachery common to 
Chinese wars will be eliminated. As for 
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the soldiers, the Government does not 
have to worry; they belong to the 
‘Cause of the Three Theories,’ thanks 
largely to the Russian organized 
propaganda. 

Before continuing the enumeration 
of items in Russia’s credit account with 
Canton, two things should be thor- 
oughly understood. The writer does 
not venture his own opinion as to their 
merits or whether they will prove 
wholesome or beneficial to China, nor 
do these accomplishments form the 
only innovations brought forth in 
Canton by the Russians. Many a 
change of no less importance has been 
championed by the Cantonese them- 
selves, partly in accordance with the 
principles of ‘Sun-Yat-senism,’ and 
partly as the result of the efforts of 
foreign-educated returned students. 

Striking evidence of the determina- 
tion of the Kuomintang to see things 
through in their own way may be found 
in the methods of their employing 
foreign advisers. Since the so-called 
‘unilateral treaties’ were signed with 
the then Imperial Chinese Government 
the Powers have seen to it that a 
certain number of ‘advisers’ have 
always been employed by the Chinese 
Government in order to help the 
Chinese operate their respective depart- 
ments. With the exception, however, 
of a few governmental branches such 
as the Administration of the Customs 
Revenues, the Post and Telegraph, and 
Communications these advisers have 
neither expected to nor have been 
wanted by the Chinese to do much 
actual work. They were provided with 
nice offices in Peking; they received 
nice salaries; sometimes they were 
given nice decorations and rank. Well, 
such adviserships have been what we 
might term in business slang ‘a soft 
job.’ The less actual work the foreigner 
did, the more he confined his activities 
to the club bar, to speech-making or 


evolving memoranda, the more he was a 
welcome guest and persona grata with 
the Chinese Government. 

Now for this sort of thing Canton 
has, first and before all, not enough 
money. Canton had to pay her 
astonishingly low salaries out of her 
own chest, for nobody gives loans to 
Canton on the strength of what her 
advisers promise to accomplish. Sec- 
ondly, for a government proclaiming 
the Chinese to be the foreigners’ equals 
and for this reason fighting against 
foreign tutelage, it would be ridiculous 
to make the foreign advisers superiors 
to the Chinese. The Cantonese put 
their advisers to work and made them 
‘work like niggers.’ A case is known 
to the writer of a well-known German 
doctor who, using old connection with 
influential Cantonese, applied for a job 
as medical adviser to the Canton 
Government. His application was 
turned down and preference given to a 
qualified Chinese doctor. This action 
was not due to antiforeignism, but, as 
was pointed out to the German, the 
very point which he supposed to be in 
his favor — namely, a twenty years’ 
stay in China — was considered by the 
appointing committee as being against 
him. With all due regard for the 
excellent German medical school, there 
is little doubt that as regards profes- 
sional skill and training a young 
Chinese doctor just returned from the 
United States, and familiar with the 
latest discoveries of importance, should 
be better fitted for so responsible a 
position. Surely it does not require a 
long official letter to explain why 
preference is given to an up-to-date 
Chinese against an out-of-date for- 
eigner. 

The biggest achievement, for which 
Canton must thank Russia, — and 
this time the writer associates himself 
whole-heartedly with the Chinese, — is 
in this matter of distribution of power 
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between military and civil authority. 
Few foreigners realize the significance 
when under the date of, say, December 
12 the fall of Kiukiang is announced 
and on December 15 the appointment 
is announced of Mr. X. for the post of 
civil governor. By placing new terri- 
tory immediately under the civil 
authorities, by thus confining the 
activities of the militarists to the actual 
theatre of war, the Cantonese have 
clearly shown that with them the army 
is but a means toward their goal; that, 
if warfare is necessary, it shall surely be 
only transitory. And lest there should 
be any misunderstanding or suspicion 
of camouflage, the Cantonese take 
special care to select always a civilian 
as civil governor. What Germany 
failed to do in Belgium and Poland, — 
for the so-called civil governors were 
all ‘Generals,’ — what France saw fit 
to do only after many months of 
Moroccan warfare, this little considera- 
tion for the wretched population in 
war-stricken provinces is understood to 
be given by the People’s Government 
of Canton. For obvious reasons a civil 
population prefers the rule of civilians 
to that of the militarists. There are no 
courts-martial, and no forced conscrip- 
tions. The Cantonese armies are known 
to pay for their requisitions, and 
special taxes on the inhabitants of war 
zones are strictly forbidden, unless 
authorized by the Department of 
Finances at Canton-Wuchang. I firmly 
believe this rule to be strictly adhered 
to, since two brigadiers recently have 
been court-martialed and summarily 
dealt with for its violation. 

Thus we have one of the reasons why 
the Canton Government so easily 
enlists the codperation of the popula- 
tion of whatever province its troops 
enter. Frequently the fact has been 
mentioned by correspondents to the 
foreign press in China that mail- 
carriers, farmers, sampan people, — in 


short, the working-class people, — 
participate readily in the war by doing 
all kinds of intelligence and spy work 
for the South. I don’t quite see why 
one should blame the Kuomintang for 
using their help. If participation in 
guerrilla warfare was a proof of patri- 
otism with the Belgians and French, 
it should not be disgraceful with the 
Chinese. 

In connection with the above-men- 
tioned taxation question and the means 
adopted by the Cantonese to keep 
their generals in their places, their way 
of paying their army is also a clever 
one. It is something along the line of 
‘How to train a police dog,’ based on 
the experience, ‘He licks the hand that 
feeds him.’ The paymasters of the 
Cantonese army are but temporarily 
appointed to their respective positions, 
and are directly responsible to the War 
Office. Thus, even with the troops far 
out in the first lines, Canton still 
remains a deus ex machina, a factor to 
be reckoned with as the ‘feeding hand.’ 
And since the generals are known to 
their men as being in turn just as 
dependent on Canton for matters of 
pay, chances are that, even if a com- 
mander should feel like declaring him- 
self ‘independent’ or ‘neutral,’ his 
soldiers would hardly follow suit. 

It cannot serve any useful purpose if, 
while analyzing Russia’s position in 
Canton, we close our eyes to the fact 
that from a military point of view 
Canton has done well in consequence of 
this alliance. No good can come from 
belittling one’s enemies. Canton, 
thanks to Russian codperation, com- 
mands to-day the best army in China. 
And as long as this army continues to 
be the deadly weapon in the hand of 
their leaders, Russia’s position in 
Canton is assured. 

Newspaper correspondents and 
missionaries, however, approaching 
every problem from a preconceived 
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point of view, do not fail to prophesy 
that with a decisive victory over the 
Southern forces Russia’s influence 
would be doomed too. But they do not 
consider the fact that a change of 
government in Canton would only 
bring to the forefront the radicals, who 
might, just as well as the moderate 
wing of the Kuomintang Party, then 
coéperate with Russia. If the moder- 
ates have made good use of Russia’s 
constructive abilities, for organization, 
then the destructive forces in Bolshe- 
vism should appeal also to the radicals. 
The golden age of universal brother- 
hood has not come yet — no Cantonese 
proclaims that. But it is time for the 
foreign ‘die-hards’ to acknowledge that 
many are the signs — apart from mere 
hooliganism — of a genuine awakening 
of the Chinese nation. ‘The white 
sun in the blue field’ is the emblem 
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of Sun-Yat-senism—everything the 
Cantonese to-day hold most dear and 
desirable. The young Chinese student 
has studied his Shakespeare too well 
not to recollect the verse from King 
John and to apply it to his own country: 


This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 


It Would be subversive of every 
principle of our own democracy if we 
could not deal with the Chinese 
National movement against the notion 
that whatever is profitable is right. If 
the salvation of China cannot be 
accomplished by the moderate wing of 
the Kuomintang, the present rulers of 
Canton, any future attempt will surely 
be foredoomed to failure. And with 
China the world at large would have to 
account for irreparable loss. 


SONNET 


BY J. B. MORTON 


[Saturday Review] 


To mortal fields returned, like Ceres’ daughter, 
Across the windy stubbles you draw near, 
Beyond the reeds by the rain-swollen water, 

To consecrate another failing year. 

Spring, once my dream, no longer I remember, 
So large a bounty shines in your rapt eyes; 

And in the iron meadows of November 

The stark elms blossom and the dead flowers rise. 


But soon, too soon, by misty ways you dwindle, 
And all the empty lands are dark with rain, 
And only memory is left to kindle 

Your fading image. Then I say again: 

“Would life were nothing but your passing by, 
In frozen fields, beneath a winter sky.’ 














THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS’ 


BY A SWISS CORRESPONDENT 


Inp14’s National Congress is an un- 
official conference of the natives, 
principally Hindus, to voice Indian 
opposition to British rule, to educate 
the nation politically, and to work for 
self-government. It is characteristic 
of the part which Europeans have taken 
in Asia’s national movements that its 
founder was not a Hindu, but Allan 
Octavian Hume, an ex-member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Europeans have 
also served as presidents of the Con- 
gress and have taken active part in 
the Indian national movement. More 
remarkable still, Hume, who originally 
had in mind primarily social reforms, 
gave the Congress a political turn at 
the suggestion of a British viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin, who complained that 
he had no way of ascertaining what 
public opinion in India was, and 
wanted some organization through 
which popular sentiment could express 
itself. Since that time relations between 
the Congress and British officialdom 
have varied. English governors have 
received its delegates cordially in the 
past, but of late this friendliness has 
ceased. Nevertheless, the Nationalists 
still profess occasionally their confi- 
dence in the statesmanship of Britain’s 
higher officials in their country, — who 
are mostly representatives of the 
English aristocracy,—even though 
they have grown increasingly hostile 
to the white bureaucracy. 

The first National Congress met in 
1885, and ended with three cheers for 


1From Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Swiss Liberal 
Republican daily), January 24, 25, 28, 30 


its founder, Mr. Hume, and for Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Only seventy- 
two delegates attended, but the number 
increased at subsequent meetings until 
it is now several thousands. A con- 
stitution and rules of order have been 
adopted and a traditional parliamen- 
tary procedure developed, and to-day 
these gatherings unquestionably repre- 
sent the best political thought of the 
country. 

India’s political immaturity is illus- 
trated by many incidents in the history 
of the Congress. People previously 
unknown to its members have enjoyed 
brief periods of amazing popularity only 
to be forgotten the following season. 
A classical example is Annie Besant, 
the theosophist leader. As early as 
1878 this lady attacked the British 
Government in India in a pamphlet 
entitled England-India-Afghanistan. In 
1916 she appeared, almost unan- 
nounced, with a plan for immediate 
home rule, which she persuaded the 
Congress to endorse by a heavy ma- 
jority. At the session in Calcutta late 
in 1917 she was elected president. 
But she vanished from the stage as 
suddenly as she had appeared, and no 
longer figures among the Congress 
leaders. The Ali brothers have had a 
somewhat similar experience. 

It was at the session of 1906 that 
the president, a leading Nationalist, 
first employed the word ‘Swaraj,’ or 
‘self-determination,’ to designate a 
political programme. He aroused pas- 
sions which practically wrecked the 
Congress of the following year, when 
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extremists prevented the president 
from making his opening speech and 
brought the whole session to naught. 
As a result the Radicals were excluded 
until 1916, when a great reconciliation 
meeting was held at Lucknow. After 
that, although profound differences 
of opinion continued to prevail among 
the members, the extremists, who de- 
manded immediate home rule, gradu- 
ally got the upper hand. As a result, 
many of the Moderates withdrew. 

After the war Mahatma Gandhi 
opened a new era in the history of the 
Congress with his propaganda of Indian 
Nationalism and his Noncodperation 
policy. Before long, however, Non- 
coéperation was repudiated by one 
of Gandhi’s most devoted pupils and 
admirers, Deshabandu Das, a popular 
orator of great ability. Das founded the 
Swaraj Party, which soon dominated 
the Congress, and which, contrary to 
Gandhi’s advice, advocated participat- 
ing in the elections of the Legislative 
Councils. Gandhi thereupon gradually 
withdrew from active politics and 
devoted himself to promoting house- 
hold industries, which he believes will 
bring about the salvation of the people. 
Since Gandhi’s retirement and the 
death of Das in 1925 the Nationalists 
have been irresolute and divided among 
themselves. 

At this year’s Congress three pro- 
grammes were represented. The Non- 
Changers still advocate boycotting the 
Legislative Councils. The Responsi- 
vists favor accepting posts in the min- 
istries and what is called ‘responsible 
coéperation’ with the British authori- 
ties. Between these two extremes are 
the Swarajists, who are ready to enter 
the Councils, but solely for purposes of 
obstruction. Party unity is impaired, 
however, by personal controversies 
among the leaders. Still another line 
of cleavage exists between the Mo- 
hammedans and the Hindus. The lat- 


ter, who form a majority in most parts 
of the country, want general elections, 
while the Mohammedans defend the 
present system of separate elections 
for members of each religion. In fact, 
fear of being outvoted by the Hindus 
has kept the Mohammedans from 
supporting whole-heartedly the inde- 
pendence movement. They are well 
represented among the leaders of the 
present Congress, but have only a 
small proportion of the delegates. 

Gauhati, where the Congress meets 
this year, is the most important town 
of thinly populated Assam, in the 
extreme northeastern part of Upper 
India. At this point the mighty Brahma- 
putra is as broad as a lake and is dotted 
with charming islands. Great palms 
and forest trees and clumps of bamboo 
encircle the town. On clear days the 
snow-capped Himalayas glimmer like 
cumulus clouds on the horizon. Fa- 
mous temples stand on the hilltops 
and islands. Gauhati was nearly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake twenty 
years ago, and so its schoolhouses, 
and its bungalows, nestling in their 
shady gardens, are still new. Their 
light construction gives the place a 
Japanese aspect. Although intense 
heat prevails during the summer, it was 
refreshingly cool when the Congress 
met. In fact, delegates from the South 
shivered in their homespun khaddar 
robes. 

This year’s attendance, which was 


about five thousand including specta- - 


tors, was not as large as at some 
previous sessions; but when we consider 
that the delegates had to make an 
exceptionally long journey at their own 
expense in order to attend, it was most 
creditable. A number of those with 
whom I talked spent three days and 
three nights on the railway to reach 
Gauhati, which is twenty hours’ rail- 
way journey northeast of Calcutta, 
the nearest large city. 























A Congress camp was erected about 
six miles out of town. In the centre 
stood the great assembly tent, of home- 
spun, hand-woven khaddar. A smaller 
tent served for committee meetings. 
The delegates were housed in a village 
of native huts especially erected for 
their accommodation. A _ telegraph 
bureau, a printing office where presses 
were constantly at work printing 
agenda and resolutions, and a hospital 
and sanitary post had been installed 
for the convenience and welfare of the 
delegates. Automobile arrangements, 
admission to the assembly tent, and 
the allotment of seats were excellently 
organized, so that the Congress passed 
off without the slightest friction in 
those respects. 

Directly opposite the big tent was 
an exposition of native products which 
Gandhi opened the day before the 
Congress officially began. Every con- 
ceivable kind of Indian manufacture 
was displayed. Naturally, hand-spun 
and hand-woven fabrics of silk, wool, 
and cotton were particularly prom- 
inent, but there were also carvings, 
brasses, soaps, crayons and colors, and 
other articles of manifold variety. 
Pretty Assamite girls spun yarn on 
spinning wheels and wove cloth on 
hand looms. Khaddar is the coarse 
white cotton fabric from which Gand- 
hi’s followers make their clothing; but 
I saw also magnificent Assam silks, 
some of which were homespun and 
hand-woven, but the finer qualities 
were hand-woven from factory yarns. 
A mile away from the Congress camp 
was a separate camp for the leaders on 
the bank of the River. Each little hut, 
in which the most prominent people 
at the Congress lodged, was furnished 
simply with two cots. Here most of the 
important business was transacted, 
to be perspired over later in committee 
meetings, and finally ratified by the 
Congress as a whole. 
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The forty-first Indian National Con- 
gress was called to order on the stroke 
of twelve on December 26. Delegates 
representing all the nationalities of 
India, grouped according to the dis- 
tricts from which they came, filled the 
vast oval tent. Nearly all of them wore 
white caps and white gowns made of 
khaddar. One saw black-bearded men 
from the North, spectacled intellectuals 
from the South, people of every age and 
caste and rank and race and sect; in 
their simple and uniform clothing they 
looked less like an army than like a 
great peaceful family. 

On the right of the open loge occu- 
pied by the president and the leaders 
sat the members of the Central Com- 
mittee. Among them was many an 
interesting gray head. On the other 
side a place was reserved for lady 
delegates and their children. These 
formed a bright and charming group. 
Many of the women were remarkably 
beautiful, and, as they sat there on 
their mats, their flowing bright gar- 
ments made them seem like a veritable 
nosegay in the snowy throng. The 
Assamite women, who were naturally 
out in force, are among the loveliest 
in India. The speaker’s tribune, which 
stood on the other side of an aisle 
running through the tent, was flanked 
by the seats of privileged guests, men 
on one side and women on the other. 
In the middle of the tribune was a 
press gallery where some two hundred 
reporters had their little desks. It 
sometimes seemed as if the whole pro- 
ceedings were for their benefit. Behind 
the press and the guests sat the dele- 
gates in a great half-circle, and beyond 
them the spectators. 

The session opened with the formal 
entrance of the president and the other 
leaders. Indians— Nationalists and 
democrats though they may be— 
dearly love a picturesque ceremony, 
and they insist that such an occasion 
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as this shall have its decorative aspect. 
No matter how radical a delegate may 
be, he never fails to address a dis- 
tinguished member by his proper title, 
as ‘Excellency,’ ‘Highness,’ and the like, 
even when he is attacking that person’s 
arguments. It was quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the occasion, therefore, 
that the presidential cortége should 
proceed from the railway station to the 
assembly tent escorted by fifty ele- 
phants and a great retinue of followers. 
Just before the president entered the 
tent, a red runner was laid down the 
aisle. A moment later a standard 
bearer appeared, carrying the national 
banner of red, green, and white with 
a spinning wheel in the centre. He 
was followed by a well-trained Assamite 
band in dark uniforms, playing a tune 
that recalled a familiar Scottish mili- 
tary air. Just behind the music came 
the president, Srinavasa Jyenger of 
Madras, accompanied by the most 
prominent leaders: Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, Pundit Ma- 
lavya, the Ali brothers, Sarojini Naidu, 
the famous poetess who was president 
of the Congress last year, and other 
prominent personalities. They took 
their seats under an airy canopy of 
green leaves and yellow blossoms in the 
middle of the tent. A worthy old man 
ascended the tribune and intoned, to 
the accompaniment of music, a solemn 
hymn, while everyone stood at atten- 
tion. After that some little children 
sang a native song. When they had 
finished, a little boy and a little girl 
advanced timidly and presented the 
president with two wreaths of flowers. 
They obstinately insisted at first on 
hanging both wreaths, or at least 
one of them, on Mahatma Gandhi, 
to the immense amusement of the 
audience. 

The speeches that followed were 
already printed and in the hands of 
the hearers. The president of the 
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reception committee dilated upon the 
beauty and delightfulness of Gauhati 
and Assam. The president of the Con- 
gress followed with a speech that lasted 
two hours. It was a masterly exposé 
of the whole political situation in 
India, from the Swarajist standpoint, 
and as lucid as it was elegant in form. 

By this time it was necessary to 
turn on the lights. Tea was served to 
the leaders. A baby cried now and 
then from where the lady delegates 
were seated. Orange skins were scat- 
tered about. The meeting began to 
resemble a great popular picnic more 
than it did a Congress. 

After the president’s speech tele- 
grams were read from prominent lead- 
ers who were prevented from being 
present. These invariably laid special 
stress on the necessity of Hindu- 
Mohammedan unity. The first topic 
of general discussion was the recent 
assassination of a prominent Hindu 
leader, Swami Shradhanad, by a 
Moslem fanatic. Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans alike deplored the inci- 
dent and pleaded for religious tolera- 
tion. 

A little, slim man darted out from 
the group of leaders in order to read 
the resolution of regret from the trib- 
une. He wore only a loin cloth and a 
sash thrown over his shoulders. His 
head was shaved smooth except for a 
thin bush of hair which hung down from 
his crown. Small, lively, penetrating, 
shrewd eyes lighted up his face. His 
nose was rather long and pointed. 
Beneath his moustache was a serious 
mouth with pursing lips, a mouth that 
can laugh heartily, revealing when it 
does so the absence of several teeth. 
One might think him an ugly man if 
it were not for the wonderful charm of 
his manner and the grace of his move- 
ments. A box was set upon the tribune 
and a chair placed upon the box, upon 
which the little man seated himself. 
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Instantly the murmur of the great 
audience was hushed. Mahatma 
Gandhi spoke. He put on his glasses 
and read slowly and distinctly the 
resolution in English; then, taking off 
his glasses, he began to speak extem- 
poraneously in Hindustani. His clear 
voice, which never rose to shrillness, 
penetrated to the farthest confines 
of the great assembly tent. His only 
gesture was an occasional movement 
of the left hand, in which he held his 
glasses; but he spoke with a persuasive- 
ness that instantly won assent. He had 
foreseen the dreadful deed which now 
horrified all India. Swami was not, in 
his eyes, a martyr to be mourned, but 
a hero to be honored. His death was a 
mighty call to reason. The blow had 
not struck Swami, but India, which 
had not the courage to emancipate 
herself from her great disgrace, Hindu- 
Mohammedan disunity. 

After Gandhi, the younger of the 
two Ali brothers rose. He was a large, 
heavy man who spoke in English and 
thundered at the audience, with a 
certain air of self-satisfaction, the 
commonplaces of his political creed. 
Evidently he was an effective popular 
orator, but he gave no evidence of 
possessing great human or intellectual 
qualities. That probably explains why 
his prestige and influence have not 
grown with the years. 

The next speakers were the two great 
but friendly rivals in the Congress, 
Pundit Motilal Nehru and Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malavya. The first is 
the head of the Swaraj Party. In spite 
of his high qualities of character — 
he has given his large private estate 
to his country—and an excellent 
education, he is neither an elegant 
nor an original speaker; and it is hard 
to see how a man of such a dry intellec- 
tual type has attained his present 
position. Malavya is of quite a differ- 
ent temperament, and one of India’s 
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greatest orators. Unfortunately for 
me, he addressed the Congress in 
Hindustani, so I did not understand 
his words; but it was a delight to watch 
his graceful pose and gestures, and to 
see the way he handled the vast 
audience, a majority of whom he knew 
were in political opposition to him. 
He was as original in his dress as in his 
opinions, wearing a long white coat 
and tight white trousers; a white cloth 
was wound around his neck, which, 
with his turban, made a white frame 
for his finely chiseled features and 
short, drooping moustache. He did not 
speak dramatically, according to our 
standards, but stood straight and 
immovable, using only his hands in 
gesture. His address, spoken in a 
language in which so many words 
end with the same sounds, had the 
effect of a monotonously recited poem. 

After the first resolution, two others 
were adopted without debate. Both 
were drafted by Gandhi, and related 
to the status of Indian emigrants in 
Africa. Madame Sarojini Naidu, the 
poetess, who, like Gandhi, has resided 
in that continent, followed Gandhi 
with one of the most brilliant and 
appealing addresses of the Congress. 
She pictured with vivid, ardent words 
and a great wealth of literary figures 
the condition of the Indian settlers in 
Africa. Every sentence was perfectly 
rounded and complete. Her address 
was a gem of extemporaneous elo- 
quence. 

The second day of the session was 
devoted chiefly to debating whether or 
not the Congress should continue to 
endorse the Swarajist policy of obstruc- 
tion. This had virtually been decided 
upon two days previously, at a com- 
mittee meeting. Advocates of that 
programme were aided by the fact that 
Gauhati is in the extreme northeastern 
part of India, so that the Bengalese, 
who are strong obstructionists, formed 
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a majority of the delegates. In fact, 
most of the eminent advocates of 
Responsive Coéperation kept away 
from the Congress—among them 
Lala Lajput Rai, who as recently as 
last year was among the most vigorous 
opponents of this programme. 

I was particularly interested in the 
younger speakers, not belonging to the 
leaders’ group, who from time to time 
secured the floor. One young fellow 
who got a hearing, amid the frowns of 
the ‘old guard,’ spoke clearly, vigor- 
ously, and briefly to the point. He was 
followed by a typical intellectual, who 
developed his theses with scholarly 
precision. Next came a humorous in- 
termezzo, when a chubby little gentle- 
’ man screeched at the assembly, stoop- 
ing now and then in his excitement to 
pick up something from the floor. 
His patriotic fervor compelled him to 
pour forth from an overfull heart his 
opinions about everything in general. 
He overran his time, and it took many 
rings of the president’s bell to make 
him stop talking and resume his seat. 
_ An entirely different type was that 

old politician and journalist, with 
bushy hair, bushy beard, wrinkled 
clothing, and black spectacles, who 
waved a printed copy of the resolution 
he was debating in the air and shouted 
at the delegates: ‘Who among you 
actually cares anything for this political 
humbug? Who believes in it? There is 
only one problem before India to-day, 
and that is Hindu-Mohammedan 
unity!’ 

One of the leading speeches in favor 
of an obstructionist policy was made 
by the mayor of Calcutta. Yet it 
betrayed the chaotic condition of the 
Party since the death of Mr. Das, 
for it consisted largely of long quota- 
tions from the speeches and writings 
of the departed leader, and affirmations 
that the Obstructionists had gained 
every concession that the British 


Government had made to India. His 
Party, he declared, would become 
Responsivist to-morrow if it were 
assured of any reasonable degree of 
self-government. 

Of course, there are good arguments 
in favor of the Swarajists’ position. 
No one questions, moreover, that 
Hindu-Mohammedan unity is abso- 
lutely necessary if India is to secure 
self-government. Diarchy, or the co- 
existence of an autocratic executive 
and powerless advisory legislatures, 
obviously cannot endure. The aboli- 
tion of ‘untouchability’ and the restor- 
ing the pariah class to the rank and 
dignity of human beings is another 
task of urgency. On some of these 
three issues all Parties think alike — 
or at least talk alike. Consequently 
the situation is one that calls for com- 
promises and accommodation. 

An English reporter wrote of the 
Congress that Gandhi was merely 
an antiquity. If so, all the members 
must have been antiquarians, for he 
was the gathering’s uncrowned em- 
peror. His hut occupied a special 
place in the leader’s camp, close to the 
banks of the Brahmaputra. From early 
morning a crowd of countrymen stood 
there in the chilly rain, waiting for a 
glimpse of the Mahatma. The hut 
itself was as simple as possible, but a 
subtle atmosphere of distinction per- 
vaded it. Its only ornament was a 
colored print of Buddha over the en- 
trance. The loose shutters were blown 
back and forth by the wind, a pale 
half-light filled the interior, the rain 
drummed on the roof. Great men stood 
waiting for an audience. The poetess, 
Sarojini Naidu, exclaimed to me en- 
thusiastically, ‘That marvelous little 
big man!’ What is the secret of the 
mysterious influence exercised by this 
Messianic personality, who advanced 
with a light step and a smiling coun- 
tenance, and shook my hand like 
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an English gentleman? Possibly his 
utter absence of affectation, his perfect 
sincerity and candor, his universal 
sympathy, have much to do with it. 
Gandhi’s position at the Congress 
was like that of an emperor who does 
not quite agree with the policies of 
his cabinet but permits his advisers 
to carry them out in order that they 
may learn from experience. Since the 
death of Das, the Swarajists are more 
disturbed than ever at being separated 
from Gandhi. They have no one to take 
the place of either. I frequently heard 
the wish expressed that Gandhi might 
again take the lead of the Nationalist 
movement. But the Mahatma keeps 
his own counsel. He has the custom 


of maintaining absolute silence during 
one day of the week. He did not break 
it even at Gauhati, and his day of 
silence there happened to fall on the 
political day of the Congress. The 
following morning, however, when this 
question was brought up at a com- 
mittee meeting, he answered frankly 
that he could not enter active politics 
again until conditions had changed. 
India was not as yet a disciplined 
nation. When the poison had cleared 
from the air, when hatreds such as those 
which animated Swami’s assassination 
were dispelled, then he might be 
ready to consider returning to pub- 
lic life. For the time being he would 
spin. 


THE CAGE 


BY MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


[Mercury] 


Man, afraid to be alive, 


Shut his soul in senses five; 

From fields of Uncreated Light 

Into the crystal tower of Sight; 

And from the roaring Songs of Space 
Into the small, flesh-carven place 

Of the Ear whose cave impounds 

Only small and broken sounds; 

And to this narrow sense of Touch 
From Strength that held the stars in clutch; 
And from the warm ambrosial Spice 

Of flowers and fruits of Paradise 

To the frail and fitful power 

Of Tongue’s and Nose’s sweet and sour. 
And toiling for a sordid wage 

There in his self-created Cage, 

Ah, how safely barred is he 

From menace of Eternity. 





MARS’S SHADOW ON THE RIVIERA’ 


BY FERNAND DE BRINON 


Last November Nice and its environs 
were in a fever of excitement. People 
were ready to credit every wild rumor. 
This contagion may have come from 
across the frontier, but after it had 
fastened itself upon the country its 
effects were more important than its 
origin. Dark days of agonizing anxiety 
followed. Those responsible for the 
security of France had good reason to 
ask themselves, one tragic afternoon, if 
the fatal disaster every nation dreads 
could possibly be averted. For six 
hours a general massacre of our fellow 
citizens in Ventimiglia was momen- 
tarily expected. If such an irreparable 
outrage did occur, could national 
passions be held in check? 

At the moment of maximum peril, 
as generally happens, the people of 
France were unconscious of their 
danger. It was only afterward, when 
the crisis had passed, that the truth — 
though travestied and distorted — 
gradually became known. 

To-day the fever has subsided; the 
military alarums that caused the nation 
a brief thrill of anxiety have died away. 
The time has come to ask ourselves 
dispassionately how peace between 
France and Italy, cousins by blood 
and comrades in the recent war, could 
suddenly be so dangerously threatened. 
It is easy enough to charge it all to 
Fascist hysteria, to Mussolini’s chal- 
lenging pronouncements, or to the 
obscure intrigues of disreputable spies. 
But that is not enough; it does not 


1From Journal des Débats (Paris Conservative 
daily), January 28, 29, 30 
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cover the case. The Alpes Maritimes, 
one of our frontier departments, was 
only yesterday on the eve, if not of 
hostile invasion, at least of bloody 
incidents provoked by armed bands 
of Italians on our soil. That is a simple 
fact. We are entitled to know its 
why and wherefore. After studying 
the situation on the spot, I am con- 
vinced that neither Government is to 
blame. Fascist violence and threats 
are discreditable wherever they occur. 
They are particularly intolerable on 
our own frontiers. But the French are 
equally provocative. Truth compels 
that confession. 

A large Italian population dwells 
in the vicinity of Nice. Since the 
Fascisti have been in power and have 
played upon the passions of the people, 
it is natural that this population should 
be divided into two camps — Mus- 
solini’s ardent champions, and _ his 
bitter enemies. Unquestionably the 
anti-Fascisti are the more numerous. 
That is natural, because a great num- 
ber of political refugees have sought 
sanctuary under our flag. It has been 
the duty of the French Government to 
keep peace between these factions, 
and our authorities have exerted them- 
selves to do so. France has welcomed 
her guests, but on the condition that 
they shall not disturb her peace with 
their quarrels and hatreds. Candor 
bids us say that for some time now the 
Fascisti have obeyed this injunction 
better than their enemies. That is 
easily understood, for it is no reflection 
upon the victims of Fascism as a body, 
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many of whom merit our fullest sym- 
pathy, to point out that every group 
of political refugees inevitably harbors 
among its saner elements shady ad- 
venturers, anarchists, Bolshevist prop- 
agandists, and other fishers in troubled 
waters. 

Until recently, then, we have had no 
occasion to complain of the Fascisti 
in the Alpes Maritimes. Most of them 
are serious, settled people who have 
lived in France for many years and 
have often given proof of their attach- 
ment to our country. They formed 
themselves into fascios because they 
appreciated what Mussolini had done 
tosave their country from Communism; 
but nothing was further from their 
minds than to start hostile agitation 
in our country, or to organize reprisals 
against the Italians of different opinion 
who have taken refuge under our flag. 
Among other evidences of this ac- 
commodating spirit was the readiness 
with which they gave up the celebration 
of their national holiday at the request 
of the prefect, lest it might invite 
unfortunate conflicts with their anti- 
Fascist neighbors. 

After Lucetti’s attempt to assassinate 
Mussolini last September, the latter 
in a moment of irritation made a public 
allusion to the ‘culpable tolerance’ 
with which the enemies of Fascism 
were treated across the border. His 
followers promptly took up the cry. 
From that moment the attitude of the 
fascios in the Alpes Maritimes, which 
were worked upon by special commis- 
sioners sent from Rome, completely 
changed. The sane and sensible mem- 
bers were swept off their feet by a 
more turbulent element. Italians re- 
siding abroad, and above all in regions 
close to the frontier, were enjoined 
to combat vigorously the anti-Fascist 
émigrés. 

This was the situation when, on 
October 31, Mussolini escaped a second 
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attempt at assassination and our 
French railway employees were as- 
saulted at the international frontier 
station Ventimiglia. Armed Fascist 
bands concentrated in that region, and 
excitement ran so high that anything 
might happen. A few days later open 
preparations were made to massacre 
all the French in Ventimiglia. A 
punitive expedition into France itself 
was announced, and open threats of 
war were in the air. 

So critical was the situation that 
the authorities were in a quandary. 
The Italian constabulary officer re- 
sponsible for order on his side of the 
frontier felt compelled to notify his 
French colleagues at Nice that he had 
received reénforcements of one hundred 
and fifty carabinieri, and that he had 
ordered them to fire on any raiders 
discovered crossing the line into France, 
but that his forces were too weak to 
prevent such an undertaking. Only 
a miracle, in his opinion, could prevent 
a massacre of the French at Venti- 
miglia. That was at 4 p.m. Fascist . 
bands had already gathered for their 
bloody work. The Government at 
Rome was notified. Everyone waited 
for word from there. Finally, at nine 
o’clock that night, a special emissary 
arrived. Orders were issued. Respected 
leaders laid down the law. Little by 
little excitement subsided and the 
Fascist Legionaries dispersed. 

Not until then did France appreciate 
the danger. Our authorities at Nice 
took every precaution in their power. 
A detachment of customs guards, six 
gendarmes at Mentone, and two skel- 
eton battalions of infantry were posted 
as well as possible to resist a Fascist 
foray. If the Legionaries, filled with the 
mystical enthusiasm that sometimes 
seizes them, had crossed the border, 
they would have attacked first Mentone 
and Beaulieu, and might possibly 
have reached Nice. What would have 
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been the result? We should have 
learned too late what we had refused to 
see — that the regular troops of Italy 


thad resumed the positions on our 


frontier which they occupied in the 
days of the Triple Alliance, that they 
had built strategic highways and 
armored entrenchments there, and 
that we had only two divisions to 
oppose to their two army corps. 

We have taken precautions since, 
and the atmosphere has cleared. But 
the narrow margin by which we es- 
caped a disaster bids us ponder. 
Every intelligent man in Nice and its 
neighborhood knows that so critical 
a situation could not have arisen if 
someone had not deliberately poisoned 
the sentiment of each country toward 
the other. 

As a matter of fact, a group of 
papers in these partly Italianized 
departments have made it their busi- 
ness to abuse the Fascist Government. 
La France de Nice et du Sud-Est, estab- 
lished a few weeks after the famous 
Radical-Socialist Congress of 1925, 
while intended primarily to serve the 
political interests of the Cartel des 
gauches, has constantly criticized and 
maligned the present régime at Rome. 
Another paper of the same color is 
La Petit Nicois. To these the Fascisti 
naturally replied by setting up at 
Nice Pensiero Latino, an equally violent 
Party organ of their own. 

This created an embarrassing situa- 
tion. The police have authority to 
suppress a foreign journal published 
in France; but under the law of 1881 
they cannot suppress a French journal. 
So the Radical French papers in that 
region, relying on their immunity 
under the law, began printing a page 
in Italian, devoted largely to attacks 
upon the Fascist Government. 

Now we know what happened at 
Ventimiglia last November. French 
railway employees who refused to un- 


cover when the Fascist standards 
marched past and during the singing 
of the Fascist national hymn, and who, 
according to certain witnesses, even 
went out of their way to insult the 
Fascist demonstrators, were attacked 
on the platform of the international 
railway station. Bands of angry Fas- 
cisti hooted the French consulate. 
An Italian pushed his way into the 
Consul’s office during that gentleman’s 
absence and made a violent speech 
against France from the balcony, 
whence the carabinieri had great dif- 
ficulty in dislodging him. 

That was an exceedingly serious 
incident. France was right in demand- 
ing apologies. But, to be perfectly 
fair, we should bear in mind that for 
some weeks past certain of our railway 
employees had amused themselves by 
parading the red flag in front of the 
Fascisti of Ventimiglia, and by showing 
about the Italian page of France de 
Nice. Nor should we forget that during 
the big demonstrations at Nice last 
November, when the entire strength 
of the gendarmes and the police was 
busy keeping order while a procession 
of five thousand Italian Communists 
marched through the town, the dem- 
onstrators suddenly decided to attack 
the Italian consulate. Luckily the 
authorities got wind of this plan and 
had time to send a detachment of 
gendarmes to defeat it. 

France has more than a sentimental 
or a political motive for viewing this 
situation with profound regret. Her 
people certainly share heavily in the 
responsibility for the present ill-will 
on her southeastern border. And the 
people there are paying a heavy price 
for these provocations. Except at 
Cannes, where a remarkable genius 
has succeeded in retaining his clientele, 
less than one half as many people are 
spending the winter in the Riviera 
this year as last. 
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ONE BARRIER TO PEACE’ 


BY HUGH F. SPENDER 


It may be asked, why should an Eng- 
lishman busy himself about what is 
happening in the Palatinate, which is 
under the French occupation? If the 
Germans object to this occupation, if 
incidents occur, such as the shooting 
of two Germans at Germersheim re- 
cently by a French officer, why not 
accept the French view that the officer 
acted in self-defense, and leave it at 
that? Surely this and the various 
charges which the Germans bring 
against the French in the Palatinate 
are matters for the French and Ger- 
mans to settle among themselves, and 
to meddle in the business will only 
arouse the resentment of the French, 
without helping the Germans. Why 
not, therefore, leave the Palatinate 
alone? 

The answer is that the occupation is 
a joint concern of the former Allies, 
as the title of the body which is respon- 
sible for administering the occupation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Interallied Rhineland Commission, sug- 
gests. Therefore the British cannot 
escape responsibility for what goes on 
in the Palatinate. Lord Curzon acted 
strictly in accordance with the right of 
this country to inquire into the French 
administration in the Palatinate, or 
any other part of the occupied area, 
when he sent Mr. Clive, the British 
Consul at Munich, to investigate the 
condition of affairs there when the 


1From the Nineteenth Century and After (Lon- 
don Conservative monthly), January 
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Separatist movement was in full swing 
in the early part of 1923. He acted in 
the interests of the former Allies when 
he prevented the French from setting 
up a Separatist government in the 
Palatinate under the authority of the 
Rhineland Commission. The French 
Government never argued that Lord 
Curzon was not within his rights in 
insisting upon an investigation. 

Without inviting any invidious com- 
parison between British and French 
methods in the Rhineland, there is no 
doubt that the British are in character 
and temperament more akin to the 
Germans in many ways, and therefore 
understand better how to deal with 
them. There has never been anything 
like the same friction in the British area 
as in the French area, for the British 
authorities have never interfered with 
the people, and never pursued any 
political aim. On the contrary, General 
Godley and Mr. Julian Piggott set 
their faces sternly against the admis- 
sion of the Separatist agitators into the 
Cologne area. 

The main cause of the friction in the 
French area, especially in the Palati- 
nate, was due in the first instance to 
the failure of the French authorities to 
understand that they were not there 
to control the German civil administra- 
tion, or to pursue a Separatist policy, 
but solely as a garrison, their duty 
beginning and ending with the holding 
of the territory. The real trouble be- 
gan when the Separatist movement 
was supported by the French in the 
hope that this might lead to the Ger- 
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mans in the Rhineland accepting an 
autonomous régime, which would di- 
vide the demilitarized area from Ger- 
many, or at least neutralize it when 
the occupation came to an end. This 
policy was promoted by wholesale 
expulsions and the imprisonment of 
many Germans in the Palatinate. The 
German police were disarmed and a 
gang of rascals was installed in the 
Government building at Speyer, the 
German officials being sent packing 
over the Rhine. Thus left shepherd- 
less, the people of the Palatinate could 
offer no resistance to the traitors who 
were installed in their midst to ad- 
minister their affairs, and it was only 
just in time that Lord Curzon inter- 
posed his veto on the establishment of 
an independent régime in the Bavarian 
province. 

I am reminded of all this as we speed 
toward Speyer once more and cross the 
pontoon bridge over the Rhine which 
leads to the city. On our right rises the 
tall dome of the cathedral, which can 
be seen for many miles across the flat 
plains so famous for their vineyards. 
It witnessed Luther’s arrival in Speyer 
to beard cardinal and priest, and sur- 
vived the Thirty Years’ War and 
devastation of the Palatinate under 
Louis XIV. Little of medieval Speyer 
remains; the cathedral was largely 
destroyed, the tall basilica, one of the 
finest of its kind in Germany, being 
modern, while the city itself recalls 
Hanoverian times. 

Speyer is a quiet provincial town, 
with cobbled streets, and unexpected 
peeps of gardens over red-brick walls, 
and new shops in modern German 
style elbowing the houses reminiscent 
of early Georgian days. There, in that 
square-faced hotel, the German traitor 
was shot asa warning to Separatists. 
There is still the bullet mark in the 
woodwork of the wall behind the chair 
in which he sat. In that tall official- 
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looking building opposite General de 
Metz allowed the Separatist Govern- 
ment to take up its quarters. A general 
with a little imperial beard who looked 
as if he had walked out of a picture of 
the Third Empire, General de Metz 
could not really have believed that the 
Separatists were good, honest Germans 
whose only fault was that they wished 
to pay reparation and be on good 
terms with the French. He might 
think, perhaps, that an Englishman 
was fair game, but he could not per- 
suade me, after I had seen the terrible 
confusion in which the Provisional 
Government had left the State build- 
ing in March 1923, that the Separatists 
were anything but sans-culottes of the 
lowest type. And I am sure that the 
General was too intelligent to think 
that a movement headed by such 
rascals represented the spontaneous de- 
sire of honest people in the Palatinate 
for an autonomous government, and 
that this desire was held in check only 
by Nationalist agitators from across 
the Rhine. 

Lord Curzon had no doubt as to his 
right to intervene to stop this business, 
and the name of Mr. Clive is still 
remembered with gratitude in the 
Palatinate, for his inquiry led to 
the French withdrawing their support 
from the Separatists, who collapsed at 
once. The soi-disant Provisional Gov- 
ernment disappeared in a night, van- 
ishing into holes and corners when the 
Speyer agreement was signed, which 
permitted the German officials to 
return to take over their duties once 
more. But the Palatinate was still 
seething with indignation when I first 
visited it, in March 1923. Fortunately, 
M. Herriot’s advent to power brought 
an amnesty for political offenders, and 
although it took some time for the 
exiles to return,—for the French 
officials in the Palatinate insisted on 
scrutinizing the list very carefully, — 
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peace was gradually restored to the 
Palatinate, and on my next visit, in 
1924, I found a much better feeling 
prevailing. 

It took a large sum of money to 
restore the interior of the Government 
building at Speyer to its former spick- 
and-span appearance, and workmen 
were still engaged on the task. The 
German Administration and the Ger- 
man police, with whom the occupying 
force had never any right to interfere, 
were functioning again, and although 
there were still political offenders in 
the French prisons, — one of which I 
visited at Germersheim, to find that 
the prisoners were well treated, — the 
bulk of them were free. The people of 
the Palatinate still complained of inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs, and 
particularly resented the presence of 
the native troops from Morocco. But 
they were no longer oppressed, im- 
prisoned, or exiled for asserting their 
legitimate rights. The French troops 


’ Hwere less visible, and were under better 


discipline. There were, however, still 
complaints of assault and robbery, and 
a state of strained nerves still existed. 
One could realize the full meaning of 
what they had passed through only by 
talking to the people themselves, and 
noting how many of them, especially 
the women, showed traces of anxiety. 
They had not forgotten the time when 
arap at the door might mean the dread 
order for expulsion, or, worse still, an 
order for arrest and subsequent im- 
prisonment. 

But in 1924 General de Metz had 
gone, and the French general who had 
taken his place was a wiser and more 
humane man. There was no longer any 
playing with the Separatist movement; 
there was no justification for any 
suspicion that the French still held 
this card up their sleeve. They realized 
that, whatever excuse they might 
plead for having mistaken the Separa- 
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tist movement as a spontaneous rising 
of popular feeling against the Bavarian 
Government, it had not only failed 
ignominiously, but had stimulated the 
loyalty of the people of the Palatinate, 
who were more passionately patriotic 
than ever. 

The improvement of the relations 
between the French occupying force 
and the people of the Palatinate con- 
tinued until July of this year. It was 
hoped that when the Treaty of Locarno 
was signed there would be an immediate 
reduction of the number of troops in 
the Palatinate, but unfortunately this 
did not occur, and, according to the 
German authorities, there are as many 
French soldiers in the country to-day 
as there were before the signing of the 
Treaty. What the people had hoped 
was that it would no longer benecessary 
to billet French soldiers in their houses, 
for the French had built new barracks 
in the Palatinate, and the former 
barracks were sufficient for the German 
garrison of pre-war days. 

The demand that the French troops 
should be reduced to the number of the 
German soldiers who were in the 
Palatinate before the war was a reason- 
able one, and if it had been met the 
friction caused by billeting French 
soldiers in German households would 
have been avoided. Moreover, this 
billeting leads to a shortage of house 
room, which is much resented. Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick, and the 
people of the Palatinate, who had been 
led to expect, not only a reduction in 
the numbers of the occupying force, 
but the promise of an early deliverance 
altogether, began to grow restless. 

This, I think, partly explains what 
subsequently occurred. At all events, in 
July the improvement in the relations 
between the Germans and the French 
received a check. The French put 
this down to the celebrations which 
were held in Germersheim, a small 
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town not far from Speyer, of 3500 in- 
habitants, with a French garrison of 
2500 men, on July 3 and the two fol- 
lowing days, when a Kriegsvereinsfest 
took place. This appears to have-been 
a gathering of veterans and their 
friends for the celebration of the past 
glories of Germersheim as a garrison 
town. This is, perhaps, to put it too 
high; the people of Germersheim them- 
selves declare that it was merely a 
gathering of harmless folk who wished 
to lay a wreath on a war memorial and 
to meet one another again. Such a meet- 
ing, it was argued, would be good for 
the trade of the town, which, since the 
French troops import nearly all they 
need from France, has lost a good deal 
of the prosperity it had when the 
German garrison was there. 

The French Commandant showed his 
good-will by allowing the festival to 
take place, and issued an order that the 
French troops should be confined to 
barracks. Unfortunately, this order 
was not observed, for some of the sol- 
diers broke up a procession and de- 
stroyed a number of banners. No 
heads were broken, but nerves were 
set on edge on both sides. There was 
more trouble on July 5, when a Nach- 
feier, or subsequent festival, took 
place, although orders had again been 
given by the French Commandant to 
his soldiers not to approach the place 
where the festival was held. The 
French military authorities did their 
best to avoid these fracases, and it 
would perhaps have been wiser on the 
part of the Germans if they had re- 
frained from celebrations which, how- 
ever innocent in themselves, recalled 
memories of the war. 

After this the French Government 
decided to withdraw one of the regi- 
ments stationed in Germersheim which 
appears to have got out of hand. On 
the night before the withdrawal, Sep- 
tember 26 last, there were lively inci- 
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dents in various inns in that town. 
There was a brawl in the inn called 
Zum Engel (At the Sign of the Angel), 
at which a drunken French soldier 
came into conflict with some Germans, 
and in this affair a certain French 
Lieutenant Rouzier, who had made 
himself very unpopular in the town, 
played a prominent part by insisting 
on holding an inquiry on the spot. 

I now come to the tragedy which 
took place later in the evening, and 
reads like a chapter out of a book by 
Dumas. 

This same Lieutenant Rouzier, per- 
haps annoyed at the recall of his regi- 
ment, appears to have wandered round 
the town, after leaving the inn, with 
the idea that the German Nationalists 


were plotting some mischief. This is fif, i 


his version of the story, and his de 
fense for his subsequent action. He 
seems, indeed, to have feared an attack 
on himself, but, being in an adventur- 
ous mood, did not return to his rooms. 
At one o’clock in the morning — I now 
take up the German narrative of the 
events — Rouzier met, as he wandered 
round the city, two Germans, named 
Meyer and Keller, struck at them with 
the whip which he was carrying, and 
followed their tracks for some distance. 
Quite clearly, he was in a nervous, ex- 
citable mood, and so he came to the 
Ludwigstor, which is outside the town. 
This is the tower of the old fortress. 
Here he stood for a time under its 
shadow by the Ringstrasse, the road 
which runs outside the fortifications. 

It was half-past one and a dark night. 
As the French lieutenant stood there, 
four young Germans came down the 
road past the tower. The Frenchman §) 
was not in uniform, as he should have 
been, and seeing someone standing in 
the shadow of the wall, and thinking, 
perhaps, that it was an acquaintance, 
the young men were curious to know 
who it was, and one of them, Holzmann 














by name, peered into the lieutenant’s 
face while the other three went on. 
Holzmann had neither stick nor hat, 
but the Frenchman struck at him, and, 
drawing his revolver, fired three shots, 
one of which grazed Holzmann’s face. 
Two of Holzmann’s companions then 
fled, but the other, named Fechter, re- 
turned to assist the slightly wounded 
man. The two who fled met a work- 
man named Josef Mathes as they 
passed through the town, — Germer- 
sheim is only a small place, — who 
suggested they should wait for the man 





per- § who had fired the shot, arrest him, and 
regi- § hand him over to the authorities. They 
ound fevidently did not think they were 


dealing with a Frenchman; but it would 
certainly have been wiser on their part 
if, instead of taking the law into their 
hands, they had called in the assistance 
He fof the German police. 

Calculating the spot which the un- 
known man must pass, the three 
Germans waited outside the inn called 
Germania. The lieutenant in due 
course appeared,— it must be re- 
membered he was in mufti, — and the 
three Germans went up to him and 
asked why he had shot their comrade 
Holzmann. The Frenchman, alarmed 
. Jat the sudden appearance of three 
Germans in a dark street, called on all 
three to hold up their hands, thereby 
demonstrating that he feared an attack. 
At this the two friends of Holzmann 
again fled, leaving Mathes behind, who 
was ordered by the lieutenant to follow 
tions. § him. 

What happened subsequently is not 
altogether clear, but there is no doubt 
that a little farther on Rouzier shot 
Mathes through the head under a 
street lamp, and that when another 
young man named Miiller, who hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, on 
seeing Mathes fall, came up and asked 
why the shot had been fired, Rouzier 
ired at him too, shooting him through 
the heart. 
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That Rouzier shot these men is not 
denied, but it is only fair to add that 
Rouzier’s version of the story is very 
different, and that he appears to have 
believed that he was the victim of a 
preconcerted attack. Holzmann and 
his friend Fechter were arrested and 
put in prison. Rouzier is detained on 
parole in the Palatinate, and the trial 
will take place before a military court. 
Presumably it will take place in public, 
as I imagine that the French authorities 
will desire that all the fatts should be 
known, and that strict justice should 
be rendered. 

The man Mathes escaped with his 
life, but is still in a serious condition 
in hospital, with part of the bullet 
which was fired at him in his head. 

Now, all these Germans lived in 
Germersheim, and it is not difficult to 
imagine the excitement and indigna- 
tion which the shooting of Mathes and 
Miiller caused, for they had the repu- 
tation of being quiet, inoffensive young 
men, and were members of respectable, 
hard-working families. In every town 
and village in Germariy the story of the 
dark deed which took place that night 
was discussed. No doubt, too, in many 
a French town and village the fearful 
doings of German Nationalists in 
Germersheim were also told. 

‘A tragic blunder — let it go at that,’ 
it may be said. But these ‘tragic 
blunders,’ although there have been, 
happily, few of them lately, have a 
habit of recurring when minds are 
excited. To explain what took place on 
the night of September 26 one may go 
back to the ill-feeling which the Kriegs- 
vereinsfest caused. But that does not 
help matters, for, if the Germans in the 
Palatinate were forbidden the expres- 
sion of all national feeling, the resent- 
ment would still be intense. The 
French commandant who permitted 
the meeting was, as we know, anxious 
to let the Germans celebrate their 
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festival without interference, and he 
did his best to avoid any trouble. His 
task is an extremely difficult one, and 
he appears to carry out his duties with 
due regard for German sentiment. 

An atmosphere has been created by 
these events in which clashes between 
the inhabitants and the troops are al- 
most bound to occur. No doubt the 
Germans occasionally provoke reprisals: 
Frenchmen as well as Germans have 
been killed in the occupied area. It is 
not the French who are always in the 
wrong, and even in the old days fracases 
between the German garrison and the 
townsfolk at Germersheim were not 
unknown. Such incidents probably 
take place in every garrison town. 
There are hot-headed Germans, as 
well as Frenchmen, with an undue 
sense of what belongs to their national 
prestige. But it is one thing for Ger- 
man soldiers and townspeople to come 
to blows, and quite another for the 
troops of a foreign country to let go 
with whip and revolver in a German 
town. 

Since the shooting on September 26 
various incidents have taken place at 
Neustadt, Kaiserslautern, Germersheim, 
Trier, Coblenz, and Mainz, and each one 
of them has been proclaimed through- 
out Germany as another instance of 
the French desire to insult and humili- 
ate the German people. Of course, this 
is not true, for the French military 
authorities do their best to prevent 
such incidents, and French gendarmes 
are placed in every town to maintain 
discipline among the French troops. 

Many of these incidents are exag- 
gerated. Take, for instance, what 
happened at Neustadt. Here I met 
three Germans, one an Oberlehrer, a 
higher-grade teacher, and the other two 
a plasterer and a mechanic, who, 
supported by witnesses, described how 
they had been struck on the head by a 


_ French soldier on passing over the 





bridge which leads out of the railway} occ 
station. They did not know why the} pre: 
soldier struck at them, and it is certain} 2 la 
that they had no cause of quarrel with} blac 
him. Now, the Oberlehrer is a much-} nun 
respected man, and the fact that hej that 
should have been treated in this way] asp 
aroused great indignation. The threef In 
men complained to the French military] Ger: 
police, and their depositions were taken.§ be « 
They assert that they were kept a long§ troo 
time waiting at the police station, but fewe 
an investigation will be held, and if theg It 
French soldier can be identified he will, effec 
presumably, be punished. men: 

This unprovoked assault was badj the 1 
enough, but the official or semiofficialf new 
version of the story makes it much Somé 
worse. For this represents two French§ Kuse 
noncommissioned officers as havingg age, | 
struck at the Germans, and describesg song: 
these same Frenchmen as using mostf lied < 
insulting language when the’charge was Whicl 
read in their presence at the police area. 
station. Now, this version, about the e 
which I heard nothing from the threeg in tl 
Germans who had been assaulted, put aj prom 
very much worse complexion on tha stude 
incident, and was accepted as the truthi versic 
in Germany. merry 

The writer was asked to study tha dents 
documentary evidence of a number off them 
other cases of assault which had ocg court, 
curred, it was alleged, in the last fewto eig! 
months. In some of these cases provog of tw 
cation may have been offered. But they were | 
appeared to afford sufficient ground fog same 
the charge that the discipline of thq Kaiser 
French troops in the occupied area ha@llowe 
again become lax. When there i 
thousands of young men in a foreigt 
country with which their own has reg/ost all 
cently been at war there is certain to bathe sin, 
trouble. The offenses arise, in th@ rime. 
main, out of the very nature of the oogfety 
cupation. But there are offenses ogthe sto 
another kind against morality whiclg%erma: 
are of a more heinous character. To th@!rench 
Germans the most terrible aspect of th@4ow m 





















occupation is the danger which it 
presents to their womenkind. Among 
a large body of troops there are always 
black sheep, but the records of the 
number of assaults on women suggest 
that the French authorities treat this 
aspect of the occupation far too lightly. 
In many of the occupied towns no 
German parent allows his daughter to 
be out after dark. If the number of 
troops were reduced there would be 
fewer scandals of this kind. 

It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the 
effect of the occupation in the embitter- 
ment of feeling. As I left the Palatinate 
the report of what was regarded as a 
new outrage was put into my hands. 
Some members of a Progymnasium in 
Kusel, from fifteen to eighteen years of 
ingy age, sang out of doors various German 
s§songs, among them the Deutschland- 
lied and the Wacht-am-Rhein, both of 
af Which are forbidden in the occupied 
ice area. The strains of the music reached 
the ears of the French military police 
ef in the neighboring barracks, who 
4 promptly turned out to reprove the 
a students, who according to the police 
version of the story made themselves 
merry over the rebuke. This the stu- 
4 dents subsequently denied, but some of 
them were hauled before a military 
court, and two of them were sentenced 
to eight days’ imprisonment and a fine 
of two hundred marks, while others 
were let off with smaller fines. At the 
same time the owner of a hotel in 
4 Kaiserslautern was also fined for having 
gallowed Deutschland-iiber-Alles to be 
sung in a room in his hotel. 

Now, the French must really have 
em lost all sense of humor to have treated 
the singing of German national airs as a 
crime. There was no question of the 
safety of the Army of Occupation, and 
the story was naturally blazed through 
Germany as a supreme example of 
French methods in the occupied area. 
4 How much wiser, if an Englishman may 
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say so, was the behavior of the British 
officer in Cologne who, on having his 
attention drawn by a French colleague 
to the fact that some Germans were 
singing a forbidden song, said that he 
really could not distinguish it from 
‘God Save the King,’ the tune was so 
similar. 

One might hope that in church, at 
any rate, the two nations would meet 
in a friendly spirit. But at Neustadt 
German feeling has been excessively 
ruffled by a display of French flags in a 
church which by arrangement was lent 
to the French military authorities. 
There was no idea of excluding German 
Catholics from their own church, and 
here French and Germans could have 
met on neutral ground. But the 
French have set up some flags and a 
statue of the Maid of Orleans in the 
church, and this is regarded by the 
Germans as an outrage on their national 
sentiment. I could not help remarking 
that, from the British point of view at 
the time, the chief fault of the Maid was 
that she had brought the British occu- 
pation in France to an end, so that she 
might surely be regarded as having 
some merit to-day in the eyes of Ger- 
mans who wish to free their own soil. 
As for the French flags, one wondered 
how many German flags would have 
been set up in a French church had the 
situation been reversed. 

But to argue that the Germans be- 
haved worse in that part of France and 
Belgium which they occupied during 
the war, or that they had nothing to be 
proud of in their treatment of their 
fellow subjects in Alsace before the war, 
does not help matters. On the contrary, 
it emphasizes the danger of putting 
French troops in German towns after 
the war, if the past is to be forgotten 
and good relations are to be established. 
There is a wall in Germersheim through 
which the citizens of the town want to 
run a road, but are not allowed to, be- 
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cause the wall has some significance to 
the French which is hidden to the or- 
dinary eye. That wall is like a symbol 
of the occupation dividing the Germans 
from the French —all efforts for a 
better understanding between France 
and Germany will be brought up 
against it until it is removed. 

It is very much to the interest of the 
French, who desire to be on better 
terms with the Germans, to remove 
this obstacle to good relations between 
the two countries. The occupation 
stands, not for security, but for in- 
security, in the friction and resentment 
which it causes. This is more than ever 
so now that Germany is a member of 
the League of Nations with a perma- 
nent seat on the Council, and has been 
acclaimed by the Great Powers as their 
equal. ‘For how,’ ask the Germans, 
‘can we be said to enjoy equality if our 
fellow members of the League still in- 
sist on maintaining their troops on 
German soil as if we were a conquered 
nation? And how can we sit down at 
the same table to work out a common 
plan for the pacification of Europe, 
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which can be accomplished only by the 
coéperation of all concerned and a 
determination to forget the bitter 
memories of the past, if French troops 
still walk about our Rhineland towns 
armed with rifle and bayonet, whip and 
revolver?’ ‘How,’ asks the German 
Government, ‘can we pacify our people 
and make them believe that their real 
interest lies, not in the recourse to 
force, but in a friendly working to- 
gether with the French, when these 
same whips and revolvers are used in 
German towns on defenseless German 
citizens, and German children in the 
Palatinate may not sing their national 
airs for fear that French policemen 
may arrest them? And this eight years 
after the war!’ 

There is no need to point the moral. 
The French may reduce their garrisons 
in the Palatinate and at Coblenz and 
Mainz, but while there is a single 
French soldier on German soil the oc- 
cupation will stand like the wall at 
Germersheim as a barrier to the road on 
which two nations might meet and join 


hands. 


CONTEMPORARY SCOTLAND’ 


BY H. J. W. HETHERINGTON 


[THE author is Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Glasgow University.] 


Ir is hard to resist the impression that 
the main fact about the contemporary 
situation in Scotland is a certain sur- 
prised doubt as to the integrity of its 


1From the Outlook (London Independent 
_ weekly), January 22 


national being. ‘Doubt’ is perhaps too 


stronga word. But there is an unfamil- j 


iar questioning —a ‘wondering,’ in 
the Scottish idiom — whether the as- 
sured and confident consciousness of 
the solidity of its national existence is 
now as well grounded as it has been for 
the last one hundred and fifty years. 
The causes are not far to seek, for, as 
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to both its material basis and its moral 
content, the national unity has suffered 
some impairment. 

Scotland, of course, has never held an 
entirely homogeneous people. The 
Highland Northwest and the Lowland 
South and East have been tenanted by 
stocks of different racial origins, speech, 













real gand occupations, who have lived under 
. to very diverse social and economic con- 
to- Editions. And yet for well over a cen- 
hese @ tury these two peoples have been, and 
J in @lave felt themselves to be, one nation. 
man @ Their governmental unity has been 
the §cemented by a genuine community of 
onal @ mind and interest. They have inher- 
men gited the same national memories. 
ears @ [hanks in part to the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott, even the story of their 
oral. Bancient feuds has enriched the tradi- 
sons § tion of both. They have been moulded 
and §*y a common educational system. 
ngle Jind, above all, they have been sub- 
, oc- @ stantially at one in their religious faith. 
ll at @!t has been said that Scotland is less 
don §¢nation than a Church. The saying is 
join more than an aphorism; for, though 
the Scottish Kirk was riven in twain, 
the disruption came over a point of 
principle in ecclesiastical organization, 
and not on any fundamental matter of 
rligious belief. Two circumstances 
have favored the power of religion in 
Scotland — one, the native metaphys- 
cal bent of the Scottish mind; the oth- 
et, the preoccupation of Scottish polit- 
ial leaders with the wider affairs of 
the Empire, for thereby Scotland was 
eft freely open to the influence of a 
treat succession of Protestant teachers. 
s too lhey built the Scottish church, and, 
amil-@" and through it, built the Scottish 
> in @ation. 
e as-™ During the whole period of the mak- 
ss of #g of modern Scotland, the body of 
ce is Xotland has been in the Lowlands, 
n for@ Specially in the midland industrial 
ears. @¥lt. The main economic development 
r, as las taken place in that narrow strip, so 
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that it now holds more than two thirds 
of the total population. Through that 
area Scotland has made its impact on 
England and on the world, and it is 
the theatre of the critical changes in 
Scottish life. The Scots are, therefore, 
predominantly a Lowland people. The 
greater part of the burden of the Scot- 
tish contribution to civilization, both 
material and spiritual, has been borne 
by the Lowland stock. But into that 
belt there has flowed year by year a 
stream of fresh and vigorous popula- 
tion from the Gaelic fringe, bringing 
its lively gifts of imagination and ini- 
tiative, aS well as of physical endur- 
ance. From that recruitment many of 
the Scottish leaders have sprung, and 
to it is due at least the warmth of the 
perfervridum ingenium Scotorum. Yet 
it has been, accurately, a recruitment, a 
supply of population blending harmo- 
niously with the larger body, sharing 
its outlook and interests, and entering 
into a common life. And by the fusion 
of these races Scotland had come to 
enjoy the sense of an assured national 
consciousness, founded on a firm eco- 
nomic basis in the industry and 
commerce of Central Scotland, and 
expressive of a rich and distinctive 
cultural and religious tradition. 

So, with tolerable accuracy, one may 
represent the Scottish situation of fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. Scotland was 
sure of itself — sure of its markets for 
coal and steel and ships, sure of placing 
its men wherever they chose to go, and 
sure that wherever they went they 
carried with them the stamp of au- 
thentic national character. There were 
evidences in plenty — the revival of 
interest in the history and literature of 
Scotland, the magnificent productivity 
of Scottish pictorial artists, the flower- 
ing of Scottish poetry, very simple in 
form, but true and charming, the rapid 
development of Scottish education, the 
beginnings of the consolidation of Scot- 
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tish religious organization, and, in the 
sudden hour of trial, the immortal pas- 
sion of the 10th, 15th, and 51st Divi- 
sions; the flame of Scottish patriotism 
never burned so brightly as in those 
battalions of Scottish youth. 

Life, of course, suffers no arrest. 
Even in the early 1900’s, the forces of 
modern industrial civilization were 
transforming the conditions of Scot- 
tish national existence. They were 
bringing about, for one thing, a grad- 
ual approximation of Scottish and 
English cultures. The speed and perva- 
siveness of our means of communica- 
tion, the identity of the main cultural 
influences, the similarity of the major 
social problems in both countries, 
made it certain that Scotland and Eng- 
land would draw more nearly together 
in modes of thought and action. But 
that would have been a natural growth, 
and would hardly have been felt as a 
ground of uncertainty and question- 
ing. These have come from the indu- 
bitable, though perhaps not fully 
articulated, awareness of a more impe- 
rious challenge, and of a more violent 
change. With relatively little fore- 
warning, the established order is under 
strain on every side. ‘The foundations 
of Scottish economic life have been 
shaken, the harmony of its people in- 
vaded, and its religious unity endan- 
gered. 

The facts when one looks at them are 
sufficiently plain. The most significant 
of post-war economic movements in 
Britain is the apparent shifting of the 
centre of industrial activity away from 
the ‘black North’ to the Midlands and 
South and East. Central Scotland, de- 
pendent first and last on the heavy in- 
dustries, has felt the full weight of the 
industrial depression, and in face of the 
southward trend is not now quite cer- 
tain that it can hope to recover its in- 
dustrial preéminence. The glory of the 

Clyde — not solely on material grounds 
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— has been its shipyards; and in spite 
of some deterioration by reason of long 
idleness, the skill and craftsmanship of 
the Scottish shipwright will bring to 
the Clyde for many years yet its full 
share of the available construction. 
But with the aging of the Lanarkshire 
coal field, and the increasing cost of 
steel production, the Clyde works un- 
der a heavier handicap. Twenty years 
ago shipyards were transferring from 
the Thames to the Clyde. The tend- 
ency now is in the other direction — to 
go back again nearer to the new coal 
fields and the cheaper steel. 

It is not, of course, that industrial 
Scotland is on the verge of economic 
ruin, or that it is disposed to acquies- 
cent apathy at the possibility of dimin- 
ished prosperity. On the contrary, 
both agriculture and textiles are doing 
reasonably well. There are fair hopes 
of better days on the Clyde and in the 
mining areas. And there will be no 
lack of valiant effort. But no one can 
pretend to be free from misgiving. It 
looks as if some conditions favorable to 
Scottish industry had passed away for 
good, and as if it would have to make 
headway against an ebb tide. The 
change, or the realization of it, has 
come suddenly, and Scotland is less 
certain of its future than it has been 
for many a year. 

In other spheres, the situation is not 
dissimilar. Scotland is shaken also in 
its belief in the unity of its national con- 
sciousness, and especially of its reli- 
gious tradition. Once more the facts 
are familar enough and not conspicu- 
ously recent. What is new is the per- 
ception of their possible import. Like 
all industrial areas, Central Scotland 
contains representatives of many na- 
tional groups. But in the main, as has 
been noted, it has been populated by an 
harmonious mingling of the two Scot- 
tish races. It is now some years since 
the Highlands began to diminish in im- 
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spite | portance as a reservoir of fresh indus- 
long § trial population, and inevitably during 
ip of f and since the war the stream of re- 
g to§ cruits has been further thinned; the 
| full f new population has been drawn from 
tion. § another Celtic stock. But there is this 
shire | essential difference — that whereas the 
st of # Highlanders blended with and were 
3 un- § caught into the main current of Scot- 
years § tish life, the Irish do not so blend. In 
from § numbers they constitute, perhaps, 
end- § fifteen per cent of the total population 
— to § of Scotland, and in the Clyde valley 
coal § alone they are not far short of half a 

million. The Irish bring with them, 
strial § and retain, their own national mem- 
omic § ories and outlook, in some measure 
uies- § alien to those of Scotland; and, above 
min- § all, they are loyally attached to a reli- 
rary, § gious communion from which, at the 
loing § Reformation, Scotland broke away 
opes # more completely than did any other 
a the { part of Great Britain, and which, in 
e no § spirit and method, differs widely from 
> can § the democratic Presbyterianism of the 


s. It § Scottish religious tradition. 


le tof Once more it must be said that Scot- 
y for § land has no well-founded cause of com- 
make § plaint against this growing element in 
The § its population. The Irish have given to 
, has} Scotland many admirable citizens, 
_ less J and — a few trifling ‘incidents’ apart, 
been J for which the responsibility has not 


always been theirs — they have held 
their view without aggressiveness or 
hostility to that of the land of their 
adoption. Yet their presence can 
hardly be felt otherwise than as an en- 
dave of a different civilization not 
readily absorbable by the native stock, 
but maintaining its own identity, and 
in its comparative detachment out- 
pacing its hosts in increase of power 
and numbers. To those bred in the 
ilder Scottish tradition, who had come 
to take its permanence for granted, this 
element is something of a perplexity. 
The Scotsman is ‘ wondering’ — recog- 
hizing the new forces and their strength, 
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realizing that harmony will not easily 
be won, and far from sure what he is 
going to make of them or they of him. 

Some ferment, therefore, some un- 
easiness, there is bound to be. If there 
were no other conditions, these alone 
would suffice to produce it. No one 
would confidently prophesy the out- 
come. But there is one most interest- 
ing and vital concomitant which is al- 
ready evident, and which may have a 
profound effect on the future of Scot-. 
land. It is the unmistakable renais- 
sance of Scottish religious life. That 
declares itself not only, and not chiefly, 
in the sphere of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, although no doubt the rapid move- 
ment toward the union of the Scottish 
Churches is part of it. There is a mani- 
fest impatience with the legalistic con- 
troversies which have thwarted the 
building of a Scottish Church which 
should stand foursquare and free as 
the expression and guardian of the reli- 
gious life of the whole Scottish people. 
But, apart from that, the Churches 
are quickened with fresh energy, they 
are more powerful and more confident 
in action and utterance, more conscious 
of their spiritual inheritance, and of 
the urgency of their message to this 
present generation. 

One sees, for example, a widespread 
change in the character of the services 
of what is called the parish church. 
On the whole, it is not unfair to say 
that a generation ago, in many of the 
towns and villages of Scotland, the 
hold of the parish church was social 
rather than religious, the dissenting 
churches being, by contrast, far more 
strongly evangelical. The difference 
is enshrined in the time-worn jest of 
the man ‘who gie’d up religion a’the- 
gither and joined the Auld Kirk.’ 
The jest has hardly more than an anti- 
quarian interest, for the parish min- 
ister is now not less zealous than his 
Free Church brother in the duty of 
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teaching his people, and nearly every- 
where has thrown aside his garment of 
aloofness and privilege. Effectively, 
the Scottish Churches are already one, 
and one in the furtherance of a gen- 
uinely evangelical religion. 

So, too, it happens that the anx- 
ieties of the last few years about the 
filling of the Scottish pulpits are all 
but at an end. The Scottish Churches 
have long maintained a very exacting 
standard of qualification for admission 
to their ministry — almost always an 
Arts degree at a university, followed 
by a three or four years’ theological 
course. After so long a preparation, 
the material rewards of the ministry 
are scanty, and it is not surprising that 
during the period of economic stress 
there was some falling off in the number 
of entrants to the various colleges. 
But the appeal of this vocation has 
not waned, and year by year a steadily 
enlarging number of the abler men in 
the universities dedicate themselves 
to the work of the Churches. And in 
the universities themselves the pre- 
vailing philosophical climate is singu- 
larly propitious for their ambition. 
Not in Scotland only, but certainly in 
all four of the Scottish universities, 
the philosophical teaching centres upon 
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a defense of man’s spiritual interests 
as the clue to the interpretation of the 
world in which he is set, and in a form 
far more sympathetically oriented to 
the religious experience of the ordi- 
nary man than was the more rigid He 
gelianism of a generation ago. Oddly 
enough, the Scottish Churches to-day 
are not as rich as they have been in 
great masters of the preaching art; 
but there is everywhere much faithful, 
sincere, and scholarly pastoral teach- 
ing, and the prospect of a splendid in- 
crement. 

There, as it seems, is the most hope- 
ful sign in contemporary Scotland. 
One shrinks from mere imagery, but 
it may not be wholly fanciful to think 
that Scotland, dimly conscious of the 
new forces that are stirring within its 
borders, of the spiritual readjustments 
that it needs must make, and of the 
challenge of outward circumstance, is 
turning as if by instinct to the true 
sources of its national greatness, seek- 
ing there to renew its hold upon the 
religious tradition that has given depth 
and seriousness and courage to its na- 
tional soul. 

If so it be, then, perhaps, in quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be her 
strength. 

















A SAILORMAN IN RUSSIA’ 


BY JEAN COURBIER 


My first surprise was when we were 
lying at the wharf at Marseille last 
August, just before leaving for the 
Black Sea. A party of exiles, one hun- 
dred or more castaways from Wran- 
gel’s army, and their French wives 
and children, — little folk with Slavic 
eyes and Latin mouths, — were wait- 
ing to come on board. Homesickness 
had brought them there. They were 
singing. Some romance of the old 
country, you will say — a Volga boat- 
men’s song? Not at all. It was the na- 
tional hymn of the Russia of to-day, 
a romance, if you care to call it so — 
the Internationale. Were these refu- 
gees, then, new converts to the faith of 
Moscow? Judge for yourself. On the 
wharf stood two men — the shadows 
in the picture. They were representa- 
tives of the Soviet Government. They 
had herded the little troupe down to 
the ship. The Internationale was a 
demonstration that the exiles were 
ready to accept the new doctrine of 
their native land. 


Novorossiysk went to sleep when 
Bolshevism came. Its cement ware- 
houses are closed, its elevators stand 
empty. The great wharves where ships 
once waited their turn to tie up for 
grain cargoes are vacant. Therefore 
the time of the port authorities hangs 
heavily on their hands. Our arrival 
evidently was an exciting event. They 
did not conceal their joy at seeing us. 
Yet the captain had to lay down on 


1From La Nouvelle Revue (Paris Republican 
literary and political semimonthly), January 15 


the spot fifty chervontsy for port dues 
and wharf charges — a bagatelle of two 
hundred and_.fifty dollars. Our wire- 
less apparatus was promptly sealed. 
A functionary mounted guard at the 
foot of the gangplank. The police 
were earning their day’s wages — per- 
haps their week’s pay, for ships are 
rare at Novorossiysk. They were fine 
fellows, however, with broad, pink, 
laughing faces, eager to practise their 
two words of French. 

But some French words are not in 
favor here. One of our jackies thought 
it would be funny to tell a big bearded 
policeman: ‘Frenchman not all bour- 
geois. Here everybody bourgeois. No 
workers, no comrades. Much better.’ 

The Russian did not think so, and 
expressed his disapproval emphati- 
cally. He was right. It is better not to 
say ‘sir’ toa man. That is an insult- 
ing bourgeois appellation. Say ‘com- 
rade,’ or, if you prefer it, ‘citizen.’ 
Better still, keep your mouth shut. 

The next to come aboard were the 
customs officers. They swarmed over 
the vessel in yellow or gray jackets, 
green caps, and black boots. They 
climbed the rigging to the very mast- 
heads, crawled behind the boilers, ran- 
sacked the kitchen, peeked into the 
fire boxes, looked under the cabin mat- 
tresses, inspected the interior of the 
piano, and all the time they kept say- 
ing: ‘Contraband, contraband! Big 
fine!’ 

Soviet oaths exploded in every cor- 
ner of the ship. They did not overlook 
even the coal bunkers, but there the 
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smile left the faces of our sailors for 
the faces of the customs men. A big 
case of cosmetics was dug out, enough 
to convert all the women of Caucasus 
into counter-revolutionary bourgeois. 
Was political conspiracy thus added 
to the crime of smuggling? The goods 
were confiscated, and a fine of one hun- 
dred and fifty chervontsy, or seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, was imposed 
upon the vessel. 

On the wharf the repatriated Rus- 
sians were opening their valises and 
pitiful little bundles. Children danced 
about, and babies bawled. In a few 
minutes Communism had made a mel- 
ancholy spectacle of these pathetic 
belongings. Linings were ripped out 
of garments; everything was torn, 
mussed, and soiled. I saw one inspec- 
tor who knew no French take possession 
of every paper he could lay hands 
upon, as a just object of suspicion. 
Another lugged off phoncgraph discs 
to have them played. Who knows? 
A tango or a Charleston might be more 
seditious than a capitalist tract. Be- 
fore the search was over these requi- 
sitioned articles made an imposing 
pile. 

It was dusk before the little troop 
of exiles had gathered what was left 
of its belongings and started off in a 
mournful procession toward its new 
destiny. It was not the home-coming 
of which these people had dreamed. 
I think the Internaticnale would have 
choked them just then. And to-morrow 
they must appear before the G. P. U., 
and perhaps undergo a period of 
political quarantine. Upon the whole, 
though, it was a profitable day for the 
Soviet Treasury. An Austrian banker 
who had neglected to inform himself 
about the regulations in advance was 
forced to exchange the English bank 
notes with which his pocket bulged for 
rubles, at a discount of twenty-five per 
cent on their true value. 
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An International Seamen’s Club 
exists at Novorossiysk for the accom- 
modation of foreign sailors. Its man- 
ager is an Italian who was sentenced to 
death by the Fascist Government but 
managed to escape and get to Russia. 
This gentleman, Signor Martini, speaks 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Russian. 
His assistant is a former Russian sailor 
who knows English and German. To- 
gether the two men garble every 
tongue of Europe. They are well paid 
by Moscow, and do their duty to per- 
fection. 

Comrade Martini was waiting as I 
walked down the gangplank. 

‘Buon giorno, Messieurs.’ 

‘Bonjour, camarade. You are an 
Italian?’ 

“Yes, an Italian. I love France. If 
you want to know Russia, come with 
me.” 

‘But —’ 

‘Oh, yes; let me introduce myself — 
Martini, manager of the club for 
French and foreign sailors. You ’ll 
find everything up at our place— 
liquor and newspapers.’ 

So I started off with Citizen Martini. 
On our way he initiated me into the 
mysteries of the N. E. P., or New Eco- 
nomic Policy. He expatiated at great 
length upon it as an evidence of Soviet 
broadmindedness. 

‘Look there! See that big fellow in 


an astrakhan cap? He’s a nepman. | 


He’s a provision dealer, with a big 
shop of his own, and makes lots of 
money.’ 

‘What you would call in France a 
bourgeois?’ 

‘Bourgeois? No, indeed —a_ nep- 
man.’ 

It is not always so fine to be a nep- 
man in Soviet Russia, however, as I 
learned next day from one of their 
number. The Government keeps a 
sharp eye upon their business, and 
takes the lion’s share of their profits. 
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But Martini saw everything through 
pink spectacles. 

‘If you don’t want to be a nepman, 
of course you can join the Communist 
Party. You cannot receive more than 
one hundred and eighty rublesa month, 
but you'll be quiet in your mind.’ 

Just then we reached the club, a 
lovely little building comfortably fur- 
nished, with a reading-room, a card- 
room, a library, a restaurant, and a 
big lecture hall. It was tidy and at- 
tractive. Two or three big Greek 
sailors, from the crew of a vessel that 
had arrived the night before, were 
dozing in leather-covered armchairs. 
Newspapers in all languages were scat- 
tered about. L’Humanité was the only 
one in French. There were several in 
German, as well as countless pam- 
phlets upon Lenin and the N. E. P. A 
picture of Lenin as a baby, standing by 
the side of his own bust, with a cluster 
of red flags behind it, hung on the 
wall. Martini brought a big register 
for me to sign, below a long column of 
names representing every nationality 
and social creed. On the wall were 
posted enthusiastic letters from for- 
eign sailors. The Soviet Government 
understands publicity. I noticed sev- 
eral in English and Italian, but Mar- 
tini, diplomat though he was, could 
show only one in French. When I left, 
he told me to be sure to visit the Sail- 


% ors Club at Batum. It is conducted 


exactly like that at Novorossiysk. 
There is one in every Black Sea port 
in Russia. 


Here I am in Batum. I stroll around 
the town haphazard. Close to the wharf 
are a number of private shops kept by 
obsequious Jews, officious Armenians, 
and occasionally big, melancholy 
Georgians. Most of them sell Soviet 
cigarettes with long pasteboard mouth- 
pieces, and with about one third as 
much tobacco as a French cigarette 
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contains. The cheapest cost ten ko- 
pecks for a box of ten. These and 
fresh fruit are the cheapest things in 
Georgia. 

An Armenian cigarette seller who 
stammered a few words of French vol- 
unteered to guide me through the 
town. I suspected his object, but 
could hardly refuse his attentions. He 
told me he was a nepman, and that 
there were seventeen thousand Arme- 
nians in Batum. We heard a baby 
crying in a church, and entered. The 
little creature was entirely nude, and 
was immersed completely in the holy 
water, while a tall priest wearing a long 
embroidered robe marched slowly 
three times around the baptismal] font 
with his acolyte and the godparents. 
The infant was baptized according to 
the Armenian rite, and the job was 
thoroughly done. 

Yes, they baptize and they hold 
religious services here. The only 
church that is closed is the Orthodox 
cathedral, which belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. All edifices owned by pri- 
vate congregations are still in the 
hands of their owners. Thus it hap- 
pens that most of the Orthodox 
churches are shut and going to ruin 
but those of the Armenians are undis- 
turbed. 

The crowd coming out after the bap- 
tism swept us with it into the main 
street of the town. Was it Batum or 
Biarritz? White trousers, shirts open 
at the throat, white or khaki jackets, 
bare heads, sandaled feet. The Soviet 
Government seemed to have adopted 
the French seaside garb. The hatless 
ladies on the street, with their white, 
transparent, sleeveless gowns, might 
have stepped out of a French fashion 
book. But Paris does not set this 
vogue; Batum promenades in these 
sketchy costumes because it must — 
it has nothing else to wear. Russia 
manufactures little cloth, and imported 
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fabrics are very expensive now that 
the Government monopolizes foreign 
trade. Yes, these people get along very 
well in summer; but in the winter it 
must be another story. 

In Sovietdom every day is Sunday, 
except that Sunday is a little gloomier, 
sadder, and stiller than the remainder 
of the week. Silence is king. But in 
the evening at the theatre, although 
the audience was dressed precisely as 
it had been in the streets at midday, 
a delirium of joy seemed to possess the 
spectators. The baldest heads wrinkled 
with laughter like the others. Were 
they bald or shaven? Every self- 
respecting Georgian thirty years old 
or more keeps his head as bare as a 
billiard ball. Certainly the audience 
was far funnier than the play. To 
look at the heads you might think it 
a gathering of senators; to look at the 
jackets, a meeting of pharmacy stu- 
dents; to listen to the laughter, a troop 
of children. 

Batum consists of three cities — the 
port, the town, and the oil yards. 
The ‘Naphtha Syndicate’ controls the 
latter—a vast conglomeration of 
tracks, tank cars, tanks, oil pipes, and 
trenches. Work never ceases here, for 
the pipe lines flow on uninterruptedly, 
and ships are constantly awaiting 
cargoes at the wharves. 

I called at the Naphtha Syndicate’s 
headquarters —a big, sombre room 
with smaller offices adjoining. Two 
men run the business—a man of 
yesterday and a man of to-morrow. 
They work shoulder to shoulder. The 
old, white-haired gentleman was gen- 
eral manager in the old days. He 


knows every detail of the operations. 
The Soviets have kept him because he 
is indispensable. He enjoys the title 
of consulting engineer. Whether they 
like it or not, the Soviets have been 
compelled to reinstate skilled super- 
_intendents to run their business for 
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them. The other man was formerly a 
workman on the pay rolls of the com- 
pany. To-day he is the head of the 
Naphtha Syndicate. But he is indus- 
trious and intelligent, and is rapidly 
learning the business—a _ square- 
headed, energetic fellow, with steel- 
blue eyes. The old man — the former 
director — is a nepman. He works 
eight hours a day and receives four 
hundred rubles a month. The young 
man is a member of the Communist 
Party. He works twenty hours a day 
and receives one hundred and eighty 
rubles a month — the maximum sal- 
ary authorized by the Party. So the 
Director receives less than his consult- 
ing engineer, even though he is a 
tried and tested Communist. Surely, 
you say, there is no motive for joining 
the Party under such conditions. 

But you don’t understand. When I 
left the office, the people there kindly 
offered me a guide, a fellow seaman 
from the Sovtorgflot, or Russian Vol- 
unteer Fleet. As we walked along, 
I expressed my astonishment: — 

‘Did I hear correctly? Only one 
hundred and eighty rubles a month? 
Only that much — and the other man 
gets four hundred rubles? How many 
members has your Party? Not many, 
I suspect?’ 

‘Between six hundred thousand and 
seven hundred thousand.’ 

‘You say seven hundred thousand. 
With a population of more than one 
hundred million. I didn’t suppose 
Russia was so disenchanted! But I 
understand some are compelled to 
join the Party?’ 

‘Not at all. You deceive yourself.’ 

‘I am mistaken? Well, how about 
that hundred and eighty rubles?’ 

‘It really comes to more than that. 
Party members pay no taxes. They 
get a month’s vacation with full pay. 
Railway fares cost them practically 
nothing — only fifty kopecks [twenty- 
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five cents] from Batum to Moscow. 
Hotels cost them less — that is, Party 
hotels. If a man falls sick, he receives 
free medical attention. If he dies, he 
is buried by the Party.’ 

‘Oh, I understand now. You mean 
that the one hundred and eighty 
rubles are simply pocket money?’ 

‘Practically that.’ 

“Good. In that case I change my 
batteries. How does it happen that in 
this country of a hundred million 
people, which calls itself Communist, 
there are only seven hundred thousand 
Party members?’ 

“The Party governs. Not everyone 
who wishes can join the Party. A can- 
didate is kept under observation for 
two years. After that he must be nom- 
inated by two Party members. Excep- 
tion is made in case of workers. They 
are admitted whenever they so desire.’ 

‘All right. There must be more than 
one million working people in Russia?’ 

‘I should say so! There are fifteen 
million.’ 

‘I see that the Party has not tempted 
them much. You make out that there 
is one Party member for every twenty- 
five workingmen. That is not a very 
good recommendation for Commu- 
nism. Does it not look as if Commu- 
nism had failed to win the support of 
the proletariat?’ 

“Not at all. Most every working- 
man is a member of a trade-union. 
Each union elects two delegates for 
every one hundred members, for a 
term of one year. There are several 
grades of these delegates, clear up to 
the General Soviet at Moscow. All 
workers without exception are thus 
represented in a Soviet.’ 

‘Just one more question: Is a 
worker’s participation in these elec- 
tions optional?’ 

“No, it is obligatory.’ 

‘Thanks. That’s all I wanted to 


know.’ 
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‘Believe me, the Revolution has 
been a great blessing for the Russian 
proletariat.’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

“Yes. Our workers earn from twenty 
to one hundred rubles a month. A 
foreman or an engineer may earn up to 
two hundred rubles a month.’ 

‘Are not your workers all equal?’ 

“What do you mean? We have a 
great many grades of workers. There 
are twenty-two grades.’ 

‘Just like an army!’ 

I thought to myself: “Here in Rus- 
sia a foreman earns from one to four 
rubles a day. In actual purchasing 
power that means, at present rates of 
exchange, from five to twenty francs — 
fifteen or twenty to sixty or eighty 
cents. What would a French workman 
think ofthat pay?’ Resuming my ques- 
tions, I asked: — 

“You just said that a worker who 
is a member of the Party gets medical 
attendance free. Have you many 
doctors in your Party?’ 

‘Some. In theory a Communist doc- 
tor, who is always attached to a hos- 
pital, ought not to take paying patients 
outside. But he often does.’ 

“How is that?’ 

“Well, a worker goes to see a doctor. 
The latter examines him very super- 
ficially. The worker, knowing the kind 
of man he is dealing with, takes a bill 
out of his pocket. Then the doctor 
gives him a real examination. That is 
a common practice.’ 

We were now back at the wharf. My 
shore leave was up. The Sovtorgflot 
sailor tarried to impress upon me that 
the Revolution had been a good thing 
for everyone in Russia except the de- 
serters who had skipped the country. 
The last Armenian had crossed the 
gangplank; the last astrakhan cap fol- 
lowed by a huge pack containing a bed 
and other baggage was on board. Ar- 
menians have a genius for traveling 
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comfortably, with all their possessions 
about them. The gangplank was pulled 
in. At the last moment I shook hands 
with the Sovtorgflot sailor and the 
little Armenian nepman. A Russian 
worker in a black blouse and with a 
rifle on his shoulder mounted guard. 
This guard duty is called ‘volunteer,’ 
because every citizen is duty bound to 
take his turn at it, under penalty of 
being shot if he does not report. 

What did I see, in a word, during 
my brief shore leave? Well-paid offi- 
cials; freehold peasants, or kulaki, who 
are capitalist proprietors; private mer- 
chants, or nepman, who are likewise 
private proprietors; engineers and 
workingmen conscripted in trade-un- 
ions, and divided scientifically into 
twenty-two grades; and the whole 
thing tagged ‘Communist.’ Lenin, as 
a matter of fact, predicted this. The 
Bolsheviki have jettisoned their dog- 
mas one by one — first their theory of 
money, when they replaced barter by 
the chervonets; then property in com- 
mon, when they tolerated private trad- 
ing and the nepmen, and private land 
ownership and the kulak; then labor 
control of production, when they re- 
called the engineers and foremen of 
the old régime; and, last of all, West- 
ern capitalism, the most abhorred of 
all, when they granted great conces- 
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sions to foreign corporations. I my- 
self saw the big manganese works at 
Poti now operated by an American 
company. 

In a word, the dogmas of 1917 
have failed, but up to the present 
no new theory has replaced them. 
Some say present concessions to the 
old order of things are temporary; 
others admit that they are perma- 
nent. I myself do not think the New 
Economic Policy is temporary. It is 
but the beginning of a new evolution. 
The Union of Russian Soviet Re- 
publics is for the time being a Social- 
ist, military, and autocratic State. 
What will it be to-morrow? Its mas- 
ters themselves do not know. Russia 
has bound up her wounds, the wounds 
of the Revolution and the great fam- 
ine. She passed a sponge of forget- 
fulness over that tableau of horrors. 
It was necessary —a nation cannot 
mourn forever its dead and its ruins. 
On the whole, the Russian Revolution 
has benefited the people. I say the 
Revolution; I should say the Revolu- 
tion plus the slow and steady counter- 
revolution now under way. The peas- 
ant and the workman have been 
emancipated. But let me add in clos- 
ing that this emancipation is not only 
from the serfdom of the Tsars, but 
also from the dogmas of the Bolsheviki. 
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Lorp Mok .ey, as is well known, would 
not allow his private papers to be used 





as material for a biography of the usual 
ceremonial kind. But the life of a pub- 
lic man of his importance is public 
property, and, like any other event 
that has significance and moment, it 
demands all the light that can bethrown 
upon it if the history of an age is to be 
grasped. Mr. Hirst has therefore 
rendered a public service in collecting 
letters that passed between Morley and 
his friends, and between Morley and 
his sister, and in describing with the 
aid of this and other material his life 
and thought down to the time of the 
Irish crisis. As he was in close friend- 
ship with Morley for twenty-five years, 
working with him on his biography of 
Gladstone, and discussing public af- 
fairs constantly for the rest of Morley’s 
life, he was peculiarly well fitted for 
this task. He has done his work excel- 
lently, and these two volumes give a 
most illuminating picture of Morley’s 
development and the friendships, in- 
terests, and ambitions of this period. 
Mr. Hirst draws on his own intimate 
knowledge of Morley to interpret his 
earlier career, and his own stimulating 
and penetrating reflections are a great 
tid to the reader as he follows the 
story. 

Though Morley was born at Black- 
turn, his father, a doctor, came from 
the West Riding, his mother from Nor- 
thumberland. Neither his school life, at 
Cheltenham, nor his university life — 
‘From the Manchester Guardian (Independent 
iberal daily), January 22 
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he was a scholar of Lincoln, Oxford — 
gave promise of a brilliant career. He 
took a second in Classical Moderations, 
but an unfortunate quarrel with his 
father, who was angry, among other 
things, that Morley decided against 
orders, sent him down from college to 
earn his living without a class in Greats, 
where he would probably have done bet- 
ter. He spoke a few times at the Union, 
his first speech being against divorce. 
Mark Pattison was then a tutor at 
Lincoln, but unhappily he was sulking 
and idling because the fellows had not 
elected him Rector, preferring a man 
of whom Morley said that he could not 
read or write. Mr. Hirst thinks that in 
a passage in Morley’s book on Burke, 
where he argues that it often happens 
that the men who become eminent for 
wide compass of understanding do not 
distinguish themselves at college, he 
may have had his own career in mind. 

That Morley’s birthplace had an in- 
fluence on his imagination is evident 
from an interesting letter he wrote in 
1873. Some economists thinl- that his- 
torians are apt to paint the degradation 
of the Industrial Revolution towns in 
too savage colors. Morley, who knew 
one of them, has this significant 
passage: — 


Although the theology of a town like 
Blackburn is of a narrow, unhistoric, and 
rancorous kind, yet one must give even this 
dull and cramped Evangelicalism its due, 
and admit that the churches and chapels 
have done a good service through their Sun- 
day schools and otherwise in impressing a 
kind of moral organization on the mass of 
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barbarism which surged chaotically into the 
factory towns. Lancashire theology does 
not make a man love his neighbor; but its 
external system promotes cleanliness, truth- 
telling, and chastity, and the zeal of the 
clergy of all sects, however much we may 
wish that it had been connected with a more 
hopeful doctrine, bas been a barrier, for 
which civilization will always owe some- 
thing to their name, against the most awful 
influx the world ever saw of furious provoca- 
tives to unbridled sensuality and riotous 
animalism. (Vol. I, p. 10) 


From time to time in speeches and 
books he reverted to this spectre of the 
life of squalor to be found in the indus- 
trial towns, and it would have been 
strange if it had not left its mark on a 
man of his sensitive and imaginative 
cast. Mr. Hirst’s volumes take us 
through the story of Morley’s early ad- 
ventures in journalism: ‘Leaving Ox- 
ford with only a pass degree, without 
capital, too proud after the quarrel with 
his father to ask for help from home, 
John Morley was thrown upon his own 
resources. I believe he had some help 
from Thomas Fowler (afterward Presi- 
dent of Corpus), but for three or four 
years it was a very hard struggle, not 
merely for the comforts, but at times 
even for the bare necessities of life.’ In 
1861 he was editing the Literary Ga- 
zette, a mildly Conservative review, and 
he contributed to its pages an enthusi- 
astic article on Evan Harrington, 
thereby laying the basis of one of the 
chief friendships of his life. Meredith 
was then, of course, scarcely known. 
For a short time he was on the staff of 
the Leader, edited by George Henry 
Lewes, a weekly paper which enlisted 
the services of Herbert Spencer, George 
Eliot, and Kinglake. Then he caught 
the eye of Cook, the editor of the Satur- 
day Review, and he joined the illustrious 
group whose satire and wit enlivened 
politics. One of his colleagues was 
_ Lord Salisbury, but they never spoke. 
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Years afterward Morley described him 
waiting ‘with the rest of us poor devils 
in Cook’s anteroom at the Albany, 
eager for books to review, impostors to 
mangle, guineas to earn.” One of Mor- 
ley’s articles struck Mill, who wished to 
know more of the author, and thus was 
formed in 1865 one of the most 
important of his friendships. 

In 1867 he found himself as editor of 
the Fortnightly Review. He owed his 
appointment as editor to Cotter Mori- 
son, and he held the position for fifteen 
years. What he made of the review is 
known to all the world. It is extra- 
ordinarily interesting to follow in Mr. 
Hirst’s pages his debates and difficulties 
with his contributors and friends. He 
was helped by Trollope, one of the 
original founders, George Henry Lewes, 
and Bagehot, besides the two great 
names of Mill and George Eliot, but he 
relied chiefly on Frederic Harrison and 
Meredith. It was when editing the 
Fortnightly that he published his famous 
studies on the French eighteenth-cen- 
tury thinkers. In 1870 he made his 
singularly happy marriage. His wife 
did not care for society, and they did 
not live in London till 1879. Morley 
gives an amusing description of him- 
self immersed in the country in his 
literary work as editor and writer: — 


I wonder how you would bear to sit down 
as I do day after day laboriously reading 
and more laboriously writing what gains 
recognition from a tiny public of generous 
and appreciative friends — of whom you are 
the chief — and then will very deservedly 
and properly pass away. My stoical obses- 
sion of my table drives my sister so mad out 
of its sheer monotony that she fleeth to the 
noisy house of a surgical brother in prefer- 
ence. My wife, kindest of souls, sometimes 
wonders whether it would not be better to 
live in the carter’s cottage whose farthing 
dip glimmers at this minute in the bottom 
of the valley at our feet and earn a sub- 
sistence, I at the head of the team and she 
picking hops, pulling turnips, and binding 
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the sheaves. Well, just so. But somebody 
ought to tell this stupid England of good 
and bright spirits like Vauvenargues and 
the rest, and as I have a taste for it, and 
nobody else does it, and life is parlous short 
— why, of course I sit at my table comme 
trois diables. 


But this was only one aspect of his 
life. In 1876 he became a member of 
the Metaphysical Society, where he met 
Manning, Gladstone, and others. Of 
Gladstone he wrote: ‘I have only had 
one good talk with him, and I quite feel 
his attraction, his simplicity, and free- 
dom from small egotism and self- 
consciousness. ” 

Morley was, of course, a remarkably 
vivid letter writer, and we see him in 
these pages in every kind of mood. His 
correspondence with Harrison is de- 
lightfully free, and the two friends chaff 
and chide each other to their hearts’ 
content. Here is a good specimen of 
Morley’s badinage. Harrison was in a 
very revolutionary temper, and Morley 
was enjoying himself throwing cold 
water on his friend’s ardor. Harrison 
mentions that he is going to Hatfield, 
and Morley pretends that he thinks he 
is going to stay with Lord Salisbury. 
Harrison has to explain, and Morley 
replies: — 


By the way, one other grievance. That 
Hatfield imposture was too bad. It wasted 
ne two whole days, which I spent in medi- 
tating most profoundly, after the manner of 
Aristotle, Hobbes, de Tocqueville, and 
ithers, on the wisdom of the English 
aristocracy in seeking their-assailants, in 
recognizing the power and social merit of 
a hostile leader, in trying to construct 
ad strengthen some portion of common 
ground, &c., &c. The picture was most de- 
ightful and instructive — the leader of the 
Church Conservatives graciously exchang- 
ing ideas and sharing patriotic aspirations 
vith a leader of Humanitarian Reds. Yet 
ill the time you were only standing on tip- 
lee and trying to peep over the park rail- 
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ings! The most outrageous imposture, I 
declare. 


Their correspondence is always com- 
ing back to Comte, for Harrison was, of 
course, an ardent disciple. Morley, 
though he disliked Comte, was drawn 
to positivism. He actually came to the 
point of giving lectures, but he said 
they were a failure and that his posi- 
tivist audience snored. Harrison de- 
murred and said the only person who 
snored was Lord Houghton, ‘and he 
will snore before the Judgment Seat.’ 
Here is an interesting and characteristic 
passage from Morley: — 


Your idea of the Reformation revolts me. 
To compare those great-souled men with 
the poor creatures like Sieyés, Robespierre, 
and the whole French crew (except Danton) 
is outrageous. Comte’s ignorance of Prot- 
estantism is the curse of his historical sur- 
vey. The whole Western situation at this 
moment (including the United States) is a 
hopeless riddle to a man who does not see 
that the Reformation was a turning point 
on which the history of nations has de- 
pended ever since. Why are America and 
France so different? For many reasons, no 
doubt, but principally because Rousseau’s 
teaching and the rest of the 18th-century 
teaching fell in one case on men braced by 
Protestantism, in the other on men ener- 
vated by absolutist Catholicism. For all 
this I refer you to my forthcoming work 
passim! By the way, Robespierre is really a 
sort of parallel to Calvin, but a wretched 
scarecrow version; just as the Contrat 
Social and Emile are poor things in com- 
parison with the Bible. 


Yet few men outside her fold have 
felt more strongly the spell of the his- 
tory and power of the Catholic Church 
and of the rich beauty of her cere- 
monies. ‘Oh! that Catholic Church!’ 
he wrote in one of his letters. ‘What an 
incomparable treasure house of all that 
is noblest, tenderest, most thrilling, 
most awful!’ 

They wrangle furiously over France 
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and Germany. Harrison as a faithful 
Comtist was apt to put Germany where 
Comte had left her. Morley liked 
France and disliked Germany, but his 
hatred of Napoleon III made him ready 
to overlook the dangers of Prussian 
ambition. Later history rather dis- 
credited the view he expressed in a 
letter to Harrisoa in April 1871: — 


So the Prussian cause (of course, only in 
my judgment) was the cause of the order, 
discipline, loyalty, steady development of 
Europe against the cause of irrational vio- 
lence, reckless disrespect of the just rights 
of independent nations, and (strike, but 
hear) a political incapacity so gross as to 
rank with that crassa ignorantia which your 
law pronounces criminal. France was egois- 
tic, rapacious, vain, ready to submit to the 
villain of the Empire —for the sa‘e of 
gloire 7. e., her cause and aims were im- 
moral, as against Prussia, whose militaris- 
mus is only the natural condition of her 
stage of development, and the indispensable 
guarantee (from geographical reasons) 
against the jealousy of reactionary counts 
and princelets and kinglings. The persist- 
ence in the war after Sedan was the just 
and stern retribution which a wholesome 
and robust morality never forbids us to 
exact when its exaction may teach a 
lesson. 


Two other passages in his writings at 
this time have an interest in the light of 
later history. One is in a letter to 
Harrison: — 


What do you say to this idea — call it a 
dream from a hermitage — within twenty 
years Franco-Russian alliance? The Slav 
peoples are the most instinctively and 
phrenetically Communistic in their aspira- 
tions. Add to these Slav aspirations French 
form, grace, practical enthusiasm, always 
eager to move in the Communistic direc- 
tion. Do you — who are not a Communist 
— think there is not far more peril to the 
foundations of Europe in this politicosocial 
alliance of peoples with such ideas, than in 
the Prussian Junkers? And do you not see 
that Germany and England by jgeographical 
position, by slow Teutonic ponderosity, by 
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common sense and true scientific training, gre 
are the just allies against this? Come out of you 
that narrow Comtist pinfold, my dear Har- fave 
rison, and dash your blinkers into space. call 
The other is in a Fortnightly article rs 
thus described by Mr. Hirst: — you 
His eighteen-page review (of Mackenzie § "ti 
Wallace’s book on Russia) reveals an al- Fort 
most prophetic power of interpretation. § ‘ee 
First he brings into view the moral debase- § °#™ 
ment of the Orthodox Church and the very 
degraded condition of its priesthood. Then J of = 
he describes peasant society, and ranks the _ 
wan 


emancipation of the serfs in Russia along 
with the abolition of slave labor in the Al 


United States and the extinction of the § criti 
power of the Popes as ‘one of the three J Aft 
great transformations of our time,’ and in this 
some respects the most remarkable of the | 
three. The Russian peasant had his land Ta 
and his commune. How different his lot Huxl 
from the English agricultural laborer! In § ' th 
truth, Russian conditions were so unlike our hand, 
own that a sociologist comparing them self, 1 
would be as much surprised as ‘a naturalist § ‘P°¢! 
who should unexpectedly stumble upon the u 
antediluvian Megatheria grazing tranquilly mind 
in the same field with prize Southdowns.’ § ™!T0. 
Morley’s reflection on all this takes the form J "C4 
of prediction. ‘The circumstances of the of Tr 
commune in Russia having survived in full Huma 
vigor as the social unit . . . makes it certain sider | 
that Russia will move along a path of her § “!©2¢ 
own — whether to higher social forms than J "ess 
our own, or not, none of us will live to lisreg: 
know.’ He 

The letters abound in interesting and on : 
striking phrases and passages on all lad : 
sorts of subjects. Here is a characteris- he : 
tic burst of impatience with Carlyle, ae ) 


describing his first visit in 1872: — 


December 8. — Let me confess my follies. § 
I was in town yesterday with the object | 
principally of seeing you. By evil chance I | 
saw Chapman, who said the Old Prophet 
wanted to see me (which was wholly un- 
true). On this I drove down to the old man, 7 
with whom I had never had a word before. | 
On the whole, my impression after three’ 
quarters of an hour was not pleasant; 80 
different from Mill, or Laffitte, or even Con- i 
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greve. He said to me just what he said to 
you — everything was to be flung up in 
favor of a man Goethe and another man 
called Schiller, and then there was a man 
called Jean Paul, who clung to the eternal 
fact in this hideous welter, &c., in the vein 
you know. Of instruction, or hint, or inspi- 
ration of any kind—not a jot or tittle. The 
Fortnightly — ‘Wha-at a na-est of cacka- 
treeces!’ I was silent and discipular — and 
came away much as I expected I should, 
very moderately pleased with the disposal 
of my time. There is nothing precise or 
definite about him — and after twenty one 
wants that. 


Another characteristic passage is his 
criticism of the dangers of specialism. 
After the 1880 election Morley wrote 
this interesting letter to Gladstone: — 


I am sorry to say that it is quite true that 
Huxley (and also Tyndall) did not wish well 
to the Liberal cause. Darwin, on the other 
hand, was staunch throughout. For my- 
self, I have always felt that the scientific 
specialist is most likely of all men to love 
the useful and human point of view. His 
mind is inevitably narrowed, I fear, by the 
narrowness or minuteness of the specialist’s 
conception of Truth; and this narrow view 
of Truth chokes his care for Freedom and 
Humanity. It would be interesting to con- 
sider how, by different paths, the men of 
science and their foes, the priests (Anglican 
no less than Roman), have come to the same 
disregard for political morality. 

He had a hatred of cruelty through- 
out his life. He adored George Eliot, 
and he says in one of his letters that he 
had tried to get Taine to write about 
her, that Taine had said he was too 
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greatest of English romancers, and even 
this praise was not high enough for 
Morley’s taste. But he hated going to 
her house because George Henry Lewes 
was a vivisector. He almost quarreled 
with Trollope because Trollope thought 
he did not give fair play to the apolo- 
gists for fox-hunting in a controversy in 
the Fortnightly. In the winter of 1871 
five gas stokers were sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment for con- 
spiracy in a strike, and Morley wrote: 
‘Iam so much cut up about the iniquity 
of Brett and the injustices, and the 
sycophantic press, and the base, bloody, 
and brutal middle and upper class that 
I cannot think of anything else, and lie 
awake at nights. I must let my flame 
forth. It is the worst atrocity in my 
time.’ 

The volumes describe Morley chang- 
ing from a man of letters into a man of 
affairs. The change is symbolized by 
his new connection with Chamberlain 
and the weakening of his earlier ties 
with Harrison. His admiration for 
Chamberlain was genuine and deep, 
and when an honest difference broke 
into their friendship it was a grief to 
both of them. Mr. Hirst says justly in 
his introduction that the utterances of 
a responsible minister or ex-minister 
conceal as much as they reveal of the 
real man. It is the supreme interest of 
these volumes that they give us a pic- 
ture, largely self-drawn, that is frank, 
intimate, and illuminating of a singu- 
larly interesting public man before he 
had learned the statesman’s discretion. 
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HOMESICK FOR EUROPE 


BY ARPAD SANDOR 


[THe author of this article is a dis- 
tinguished pianist who has traveled 
extensively in both Europe and the 
United States.] 


Ir has often been said in recent years 
that Russia and America represent a 
similar tendency in relation to Europe, 
although their economic organizations 
and attitudes toward life are poles apart. 
This tendency, which is likely to be 
the next phase through which world 
history will pass, is toward collectivity; 
it disavows those conceptions of indi- 
viduality and personality which have 
been the spiritual lifeblood of Europe 
since the fifteenth century but which by 
now are dying out. 

Of us it can only be said that we 
can no longer concern ourselves with 
far-reaching projects; we must look to 
a modest future only. Have not Russia 
and America stolen Europe’s thunder? 
Are they not, perhaps, the ‘Truth’ of 
Europe? It is hard for us to reconcile 
ourselves to such an idea. Do we not 
feel that the happiness of the children of 
this earth depends on ‘personality’? 
The man of the Renaissance, the god- 
like victorious Prometheus, still holds 
sway. 

But he dwells no more among us. 
What has happened is that our per- 
sonality has lost its significance, al- 
though it is externally exuberant and 
healthy. For it is only possible to be 
Prometheus when there is need for 
such a character in Heaven. A great 

1From the Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), 
January 9 
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world belongs only to great spirits. 
When life has lost its sense of fulfill- 
ment, there is no victory to be won, no 
conquest to be gained. Formlessness 
is invincible. The tragedy of our time 
is that we have an intense craving for 
personality, but that the subjective 
conditions for developing personality 
fail us. 

Turning from these abstractions to 
the concrete subject of music, how sug- 
gestive it is to compare the musical 
atmosphere of the baroque period with 
that of to-day. A cult of the personality 
existed then, but reverence was not 


paid to caprice, to mere whimsicality, § 


to an imposing manner, least of all to 
isolated personality unrelated to its 
environment. When a man was hon- 
ored his admirers knew perfectly well 
why they paid him homage — it was 
because he possessed some higher ca- 
pacity that lifted him above other mor- 
tals into the presence of the Divine. 
We are still thrilled by those old mas- 
ters, who were true masters. Bach’s 
charm is that bestowed by knowledge 
and ability in itshighestform. Such su- 
preme knowledge is always enwrapped 
in mystery. It is given only to the 
man who penetrates an unexplored, 
divine, enchanted world of the unknown. 
Eritis sicut Deus scientes — that is the 
motto of the Renaissance. 

Our day is different. We repudiate 
mystery, and are insensible to the 
demonic quality of wisdom. We per- 
ceive the world as formless material 
with which we may,capriciously work 
our will. We call that freedom, and 
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even creation. No one sees direction 
or purpose in the universe. In music 
we fly from one extreme to another. 
Classical and modern music evoke in 
our minds distinct and unconnected 
associations. Since we no longer recog- 
nize any necessary rules and forms in 
music, we make a great merit of affect- 
ing to understand it. Oh, yes, I know 
all about originality; but people have 
forgotten that real originality comes 
afterward, so to speak, when a man 
does not try to be original, but merely 
opens his heart to the infinite wealth 
of the universe. 

We are concerned here only with the 
future — whether behind this chaos of 
false creativeness any true creative 
power survives. Such power, however, 
means transcending one’s self, identi- 
fying one’s self with the eternal source 
of vital existence. Have we ability to 
do this? I believe our capacity for cre- 
ating living works of art has been sadly 

. weakened. Our products are mediocre; 
our genius is post-creative. We have 
a number of inspired reproducers, — 
Busoni, Kreisler, — but our original 
music is second-rate. What we witness 
is dependence on a theory or upon 
creative works whose primitive power 
attracts and fascinates us. That is why 
folk songs and folklore hold the place 
they do among us. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves— they do not repre- 
sent a beginning, but an end. 

After all, we are waiting for a renais- 
sance. But whence will it come? No 
one knows. I can only venture a faint 
conjecture — and that with the utmost 
diffidence. Real creative power germi- 
nates where profound subjectivity, 
lyricism, a soaring upward of the soul, 
fructifies an objective, actual, neces- 
sary, phenomenal world. The musical 
symbol of the former is the song; that 
of the latter is chamber music. These 
two possibilities are to-day attracted 
toward each other. The new opera 
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often presents an intermingling of both 
forms. It approaches the pure ballad, 
and at the same time the best type of 
chamber music. That may be a hint. 

I cannot say whether we are yet ap- 
proaching this solution. Perhaps our 
ideal of personality has played its part 
in the world; perhaps we must await the 
word of those great collective communi- 
ties, America and Russia. To tell the 
truth, this collectivity looks forbidding 
and foreign to us. Europe is inclined to 
say, ‘Qualis artifex pereo’ — knowing, 
as she does, a higher ideal of life of her 
own. Her spiritual values are higher, 
after all. But is not that spirit dying in 
us? May it not even have died already 
on account of us? 

The artist who goes to America sel- 
dom feels at home there. He can love 
America and marvel at her, or he can 
hate her and depart; but he will always 
feel homesick for Europe, because that is 
the soil from which he draws his spirit- 
ual nourishment. Speaking of this 
homesickness for Europe, I find for my 
part that I suffer from it much more in 
Europe than in America. It seems to 
me that modern Europe is much more 
a land of homesickness than America 
is; it seems further away from the 
Europe of the spirit. I witnessed many 
incidents that confirm this point of 
view when I was in that country which 
fears nothing, not even ridicule, and 
which is not Europe and does not pre- 
tend to be. 

What is there in America that re- 
pels Europe and the European? 
Machines, the masses, the turmoil of 
many different spirits, with no spiritual 
leaders, the senselessness of competi- 
tion. Confronted with this spectacle, 
the European feels like the representa- 
tive of unalloyed spirituality. He 
flatters himself on the réle he is playing, 
as incorporating and defending an 
exalted world principle against a lower 
and baser principle. Such is the Eu- 
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ropean’s first impression of America, 
for he knew nothing about the coun- 
try before the war, and did not feel 
that he needed to. At that time Amer- 
ica existed only for the hungry and 
oppressed masses, the slaves of the 
feudal system and of Eastern capital- 
ism. They nourished the American 
myth that no amount of talk and appeal 
to our national pride could destroy. 
To-day this myth has faded and van- 
ished. Instead, our upper classes of to- 
day hold America in respect as a most 
significant rival. It is great and noble 
to be the champion of higher things, 
and to defy the forces of materialism; 
only the question is whether we have 
the right to assume this réle as ours. 
For my part, I have my doubts. 
It is true that we have more style; but 
style can lead one to gloss over or 
glorify a state of poverty, instead of 
frankly confessing it. And this, in my 
opinion, is where we make our mistake— 
we pose as idealists altogether too much. 
We believe ourselves high-minded 


merely because we talk more about 
culture and idealism than about money 
and profits. For Americans money is 
nothing to be ashamed of. It simply is a 
valuable and honorable thing to have; 
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and it can also be used at certain times 
to gain certain ends which can be at- 
tained by nothing else. Americans, for 
instance, attend some great concert to 
a poor little ‘star,’ not because they 
enjoy the music, but to show they 
belong to society, and even more to 
display how much money they have. 
This is provincial, but at least it is 
more honest than the attitude of the 
Europeans at such a concert. They 
come for precisely the same reason, but 
pretend that they are enriching them- 
selves culturally. The fact that we do 
so much for cultural reasons deceives 
us into thinking of ourselves as inde- 
pendent spirits, whereas actually it is 
all spiritual slavery. 

I do not mean to say that there 
are no people in Europe who really 
enjoy the things of the spirit, for 
there are a great many such. There 
are, however, far more who pretend 
to be people of taste and culture, 
yet who lack any inner promptings 
toward such a life. This abuse of 
culture is worse than ignorance of 
it. Yes, indeed, from the true Europe, 
from the land of our spiritual longing, 
we are further removed in modern Eur- 
ope than in America. 
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DISAPPOINTING A TIGER' 


BY SARATH KUMAR CHOSH 


‘Hn’s sleeping, friend,’ the fat Shokar 
said in a low voice, jerking his thumb 
toward a man crouching outside the 
circle of light. He’s been snoozing 
there with his chin on his chest for a 
long time.’ 

‘No, brother,’ said the cross-eyed 
Sunnyasi; ‘he’s awake. I just saw him 
kill a flea.’ 

‘Killed it, did he?’ muttered a third, 
with a scowl. ‘He does not belong to 
my caste, then. I’m a Jain: I kill no 
living creature.’ 

‘It’s surer still that he is n’t of our 
caste,” said a Bengali Sovar, showing 
his white teeth beneath his heavy 
moustache. ‘Neither do we kill, except 
in self-defense.’ And as he spoke he 
crushed a scampering roach with his 
heavy boot. 

‘What has that to do with it?’ ob- 
served gravely a Brahman pundit. 
‘We want to know whether he is 
asleep or awake—in other words, 
whether he has been listening to what 
we have said. We want to know 
whether he himself has a story to tell, 

or prefers to preserve silence.’ 

The speakers were crouched around 
afire in a serai upon the great highway 
kading to Delhi. Men of all ranks and 
trades, and from all parts of India, were 
there — traders from Srinagar, crafts- 
men from Benares, money-changers 
fom Marwar, government employees 
of different provinces traveling on 
public business. Since the serai was 
ull, it was a large and motley group 


‘From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires illus- 
tated topical weekly), January 8 


that sat there on the ground or on 
pieces of luggage, smoking hookahs and 
listening in turn to each man’s travel- 
er’s tale. A young Sikh who sat a little 
apart from the others, because he could 
not endure the smell of tobacco, made 
their blood creep with stories of war 
and forays in Burma. An old man with 
a parchment complexion and eyes that 
seemed to stare with fixed astonish- 
ment described in great detail the 
barbaric rites of the Devil’s Dance in 
the savage caves of Travancore. A 
pompous Parsi in a conical hat and 
wearing a gown buttoned to his neck 
related how the robbers at Poona Ghat 
had drugged him with ganja and stolen 
his money. So tale followed tale, with 
much dramatic gesticulation and elo- 
quent intonation, and no one thought 
of questioning the veracity of the 
speakers. 

During all this time, however, the 
silent old man to whom attention had 
just been attracted had sat motionless 
in the semiobscurity beyond, without 
uttering a word or making a move- 
ment. He wore a long tunic falling 
below his knees and wide white trousers 
reaching to his feet. His dark silk 
turban almost entirely hid his white 
hair, and by his side stood his shoes, 
well worn and of cheap materials. 
Nothing in his appearance indicated his 
caste or his business; but his aloofness 
and silence, so unusual in such a 
gathering, had aroused everyone’s curi- 
osity. At length one of the circle rose 
and, approaching the old man, said 
with an ingratiating smile: — 
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‘So far as I see, brother, you are the 
only one who has made no contribution 
to the evening’s entertainment. Are 
you not aware that it is customary for 
each guest to tell his tale?’ 

The old man lifted his eyes as if he 
were awakening from a dream, and, 
noticing that he was the object of 
everybody’s regard, replied in a low 
voice: — ; 

‘Make no mistake, my friends. I’ve 
heard your stories, although my eyes 
have been shut. I have listened, but I 
have not spoken, because nothing in 
my modest experience compares with 
your wonderful tales.’ 

‘Your words are as sweet as honey,’ 
answered the man who had addressed 
him, ‘and they convince us that the 
garland of your memory must be like a 
string of pearls. I beg you, show us 
only one or two of these pearls. I am 
sure they will prove to be the most 
beautiful of the evening.’ 

A faint smile crossed the old man’s 
countenance, and his eyes lighted up, 
at this flattery. But only for a moment. 
Then his face resumed its former in- 
different expression. 

‘I fear this old body of mine is too 
ugly a casket to contain fine jewels,’ 
he said; ‘but what I have is yours. 
Will the gentlemen draw nearer? Yes, 
I have kiiled, but I have killed only 
savage beasts that attack men.’ 

‘A shikari!’ interrupted the Jain 
indignantly. 

‘I admit it, my friend: I have killed. 
The last time, however, is already 
many years ago. But that would not 
interest you.’ 

As he said this, the old man scanned 
the faces of his audience, and a con- 
traction of pain flashed across his 
countenance. Passing his right hand 
with a gesture of suffering over his left 
calf, he said: — 

‘Pardon me, my friends, but I suffer 
. from these attacks. It is as if it was 
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only yesterday, although it was forty 


years ago. But I must not abuse your §j 


patience.” And drawing up the leg of 
his trousers, he showed the scars and 
lacerations of a still open wound. 

The Jain uttered an exclamation of 
horror, then added quickly: — 

‘That is no ordinary injury. Why 
does n’t it heal?’ 

‘It will never heal entirely, my 
friend,’ said the shikari, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘The wound was poisoned by 
the venomous claws that made it forty 
years ago. I have had it doctored, but 
it has done it no good. 

‘Know, gentlemen,’ he continued, 
after a moment’s pause to gather his 
thoughts, ‘that I was a shikari from 
the day the first down appeared upon 
my lip. I was called brave; but it was 
the ordinary bravery of youth, of those 
who have not tasted the bitter fruit of 
danger. The Sahibs were very fond of 
hunting in those days — it was in the 
time of Bahadur. They used to spend 
whole days together in the jungle, and 
never came back until they had got 
their quarry. I was often employed by 
them to track the tiger, the leopard, 
and the wild boar. I wandered through 
the land day and night, stopping now 
and then at some village where they 
had lost a buffalo and trailing the ani- 
mal who had killed it to its lair. Many 
a night I have spent in the jungle itself 
with no better bed than the branch ofa 
tree and no food but a few wild dates. 
I learned to know the jungle beasts as 
I knew my own people. It was a 
pleasant, care-free life for a young man. 

‘One day found me in search of a 
tiger which I had promised to mark 
down for my Sahib, in whose employ I 
had been for five years. He had once, 
when he was going home to England, 
presented me with a good rifle and 
ammunition, which I carried with me. 
But I did not have to kill the beasts 


myself — the Sahibs attended to that; J In 
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I carried the gun only to defend myself 
in case of need. As I was walking 
through the country toward a stretch 
of jungle where I had hoped my search 
would be rewarded, I came upon a 
herd of buffaloes and their keeper. 
There were thirty buffaloes — twenty- 
six cows and four bulls. I knew the 
keeper slightly, and spoke to him. 
After mentioning several indifferent 
matters, he said: “Something strange 
happened this morning. The wind was 
blowing from the jungle. Just when we 
got to yonder ford, the cow buffaloes 
showed signs of panic, and the bulls 
lowered their heads and tossed their 
horns as if to charge. But I examined 
the whole country without discovering 
anything unusual. When the wind fell 
the herd resumed its grazing as before.” 

‘Telling the man that if it happened 
again he had better take to a tree, I 
left him, and walked on toward the 
jungle, which was no great distance off. 
On my right was the little stream that 
the herd of buffaloes had crossed. The 
path I was following ran close to its 
bank. I kept my eyes open, conjectur- 
ing that if a tiger was at hand he 
probably came to this stream to drink; 
but as close inspection of the banks 
revealed no tracks, I decided that the 
buffaloes must have given a false alarm. 

“Having assured myself on this point, 
as I supposed, I seated myself by the 
stream and, taking some chupatties 
from my haversack, began to eat. 
When I leaned over the water to take 
a drink, I fancied I heard a distant 
growl. I raised my head and listened 
intently, but the sound seemed to 
cease. Thinking that I must have been 
deceived, I bent over again to drink, 
but just when my lips touched the 
water I again heard a low snarling 
sound, more distinctly than ever. To 
make sure, I turned my head and 
placed my ear close to the stream itself. 
In a moment or two a low, muttering 
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growl was repeated close enough to 
convince me that I was not mistaken. 
I immediately rose, cocked my gun, 
and faced the direction from which the 
sound came. By this time there was 
no mistaking it, for it was drawing 
nearer and rising to a roar of rage. 
Only a minute or two elapsed before 
a black mass, enveloped in a cloud of 
dust, burst through a thicket not 
many feet away and charged across the 
stream. I recognized at once the herd 
of buffaloes I had seen that morning. 
They quickly vanished, tails in the air, 
but not before I had had time to count 
them. They were twenty-nine — one 
cow was missing; and the herdsman 
was missing too. 

‘What was a tragedy for them was 
perhaps an opportunity for me. With 
a fresh kill and water near by, the tiger 
would not leave the place for a week: 
I should have plenty of time to notify 
my Sahib. But another question also 
occupied my mind — if I went back as 
I had come, by the path close to the 
jungle, the animal might spring upon 
me. As a precaution I climbed a tall 
tree to explore the terrain, assuming 
that, as soon as he had fed, the tiger 
would come to the stream to drink. I 
remained in the tree for a full two hours, 
keeping my eyes fixed on the water 
below, without perceiving anything 
unusual. At length I saw a great flock 
of crows approaching in the distance. 
They circled around without alighting 
for a considerable time — in fact, it 
must have been nearly an hour before 
they finally settled behind the trees, 
a few hundred yards from my lookout. 

‘Thinking that if it was safe for the 
crows to descend I might do so likewise, 
I slid down to. the foot of the tree and 
cautiously advanced in the direction of 
the crows. Fortunately the intervening 
country was fairly clear of weeds and 
underbrush, but I detoured carefully 
to avoid any clump of trees or bushes 
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where an animal might hide. The 
hoarse cawing of the feeding crows 
guided my steps. Before long I could 
hear the flapping of their wings min- 
gling with their noisy chatter, and 
hastening forward caught a glimpse 
through an opening of a grassy meadow 
beyond which lay parklike grazing 
country. In the middle of the meadow 
was an almost solid mass of the sable 
birds I had been watching, flapping and 
struggling and pulling at some object 
in their midst. Others, already sur- 
feited with their feast, were perched on 
the neighboring trees. Even as I 
watched them they suddenly ceased 
feeding, at some signal of alarm, and 
with a great swishing of wings rose 
from the half-stripped bones of a 
buffalo. Just then — 

‘I have never been able to recall 
what happened next. I have a hazy 
recollection of a terrible angry roar 
almost in my ears, of a flash of yellow 
through the air, and of feeling my head 
come in violent contact with the 
ground. Then I lost consciousness. 

“When I came to it was like waking 
up in the midst of a nightmare. I felt 
an acute pain in my thigh, and my 
head seemed to be spinning along the 
ground. Accompanying this was a 
sensation of falling from a great height. 
Little by little, as I collected my 
faculties, I realized my true situation. 
I was staring at the ground, which was 
slipping under me, not two inches from 
my nose, at great speed. Bending my 
head slightly, I caught a glimpse of the 
yellow stripes of the huge animal that 
was carrying me, head and tail erect, 
as easily as a cat carries a mouse. My 
feet and hands were lacerated by pass- 
ing thorns and bushes. A sense of 
utter helplessness overwhelmed me. 

“Yes, brothers, a brave man may be 
paralyzed by fright. Possibly that 


was my condition. If I had made the 
- glightest sound or voluntary movement, 
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the tiger, who thought me dead, would 
have made himself doubly sure of it on 
the spot. How long I retained con- 
sciousness I don’t know. I vaguely re- 
called afterward an impression of hav- 
ing been tossed on the ground like a 
sack of grain, but I must have swooned 
a second time at that very moment. 
‘When I emerged again into the 
world of human experience I was 
racked with pain in every limb and 
muscle. My head ached as if it would 
split. A low, rhythmic noise was ring- 
ing in my ears. I still shudder when 
I recall that moment. Gradually I 
grasped the true situation. The tiger 
had set his teeth so deep into my thigh 
that they still seemed to grip it. Little 
by little I convinced myself, however, 
that I was lying on the ground amid 
little piles of sand. Next I discovered 
that the sound which had been ringing 
in my ears came from a short distance 
away. It was the low snoring of a 
sleeping beast. I did not dare to move, 
for I knew that a sleeping tiger would 
be startled to his feet by even the falling 
of a leaf. So intent was my pain that I 
feared I might again lose consciousness. 
Rallying all my will power, I began to 
reason. Why had not the tiger killed 
me? Some time must have passed — 
perhaps several hours — since he had 
sprung upon me. I concluded after a 
moment’s thought that he had already 
eaten his fill from the buffalo. He had 
been on the way to the stream, to drink, 
when I, reassured by the settling of the 
crows upon the carcass, had descended 
from the tree. On his return to his kill 
he had discovered me. Then, thinking 
me dead, and being in a state of reple 
tion, he had merely carried me here 
prepared to devour me after sunset. 
‘As soon as my mind began to work 
normally I felt my strength return. | 
listened intently. The snoring con 
tinued — a light rhythmic murmur like 
a breeze blowing through dead foliage 
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I did not dare to rise, but, timing my- 
on{ self by the crescendos of the beast’s 
heavy breathing, I very slowly turned 
re-§ over on my left side so that I could look 





av-§ in the direction of the animal. It took 
eal} but a glance— he lay stretched out 
ned § within a yard of me, his head cushioned 


a upon his forepaws. I shut my eyes and 


the § thought. Were I to spring up suddenly, 
was § — supposing I were not partly crippled 
and by my lacerated thigh,— the beast 
yuld §@ would be upon me in an instant. As I 
ing-# lay there with my eyes half closed, 
yhen# thinking intently, my attention was 
y I§ attracted to a swaying shadow just 
‘iger § beyond the sleeping tiger and five or 
high # six feet above the level of the ground. 
ittle J I followed its motion uncomprehend- 
ver, § ingly for an instant; then my curiosity 
mid § was aroused. Surely it had not been 
ered § there a moment before. What could it 
ging # be? 

ance’ ‘Slowly, infinitely slowly and cau- 
of aff tiously, I turned my head until I could 
10ve, # get a more distinct view. Then I had 


difficulty in suppressing an exclama- 
tion. There, braced on the lower 
branch of a tree, twelve or fifteen feet 
above the ground, stood a man holding 
his unwound turban, one end of which 
was tied to the branch at his feet. He 
stood there supporting himself with one 
hand from a higher limb. I recognized 
the buffalo herder. 

‘Neither of us made a motion. 
Should I attempt to reach the swaying 
cloth with a sudden spring? Not yet. 
I could not make it quickly enough 
from my present position. Understand, 
brothers, that I was lying on my left 
side, with my arms above my head and 
my legs still twisted to the right. One 
step away lay the sleeping tiger, almost 
atmy feet. Three paces from my head 
% Was the swaying cloth. If I sprang up 
from that position, I should never reach 
on-G it. Gritting my teeth so that my very 

%% breathing might be inaudible, I grad- 
beg ually drew over my legs, stopping every 
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instant for fear some little rustle might 
arouse the tiger. Even as it was, once 
or twice the animal turned restlessly in 
his sleep. Slowly, silently, by infini- 
tesimal movements, I drew my left arm 
back to my side. Little by little I 
raised my head. I knew I must make 
the distance in one short second. A 
single footfall, no matter how light, 
would bring the beast instantly to his 
feet. Yet it was three full paces be- 
tween me and problematical salvation. 
The tree was a large one. There was 
only one chance — that the bewildered 
animal might not at first glance dis- 
cover my exact position. 

‘At length, with a single spring, I 
landed beneath the tree, and instantly 
grasped the suspended cloth which 
swung toward me. 

**Look out, brother,” shouted the 
herder, trying to pull me up — for at 
my first movement the tiger had leaped 
to his feet with a growl of fury. He 
looked around to see where I fled — the 
moment that saved me. It took him 
but the fraction of an instant, however, 
to discover me swinging from the cloth. 
I had to climb up, hand over hand, six, 
seven, eight, nine feet. 

*“Pull up your legs, brother,” 
shouted the herdsman; “the tiger’s 
going to spring.” The beast did so just 
as I obeyed the injunction. I hung 
there contracted into the smallest 
possible compass, when, with a low roar 
of rage, he bounded upward. I saw the 
flash of his huge body just below me, 
and was conscious of a pang of acute 
pain in my right leg from the ankle to 
the knee. Simultaneously with the 
thud of the tiger as he struck the 
ground, I made a last desperate effort 
to ascend, and felt a firm hand grasp 
my wrist and pull me up to temporary 
safety. 

“None too early. As I swung over 
the limb I felt the hot breath of the 
leaping animal on my feet. He had got 
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his distance, and would have seized me 
in his jaws had I still been swinging 
where I was a moment before. “Hold 
me,” I gasped, about to faint. 

‘That was all I could say. I felt my- 
self swaying. A cloud of mist came 
before my eyes. I was bleeding pro- 
fusely from the deep laceration of the 
tiger’s claws. The herdsman bound my 
leg as well as he could with the turban 
cloth, and tied me securely to the 
branch on which I was seated. 

‘And the tiger — what did he do? 
What a wild beast beside himself with 
fury would do. He sprang at us time 
after time, tore up the earth with his 
claws, licked greedily the blood be- 
neath the tree, and stared up at us with 
flaming eyes. 

‘Courage, brother,” the herdsman 
repeated to me, to keep me from losing 
consciousness. “Help is coming. It 
can’t be long now.” 

‘How? Where from?” I murmured. 
“Who knows we are in danger?”’’ 

‘“The buffaloes. They must have 
got back to the village long ago. The 
whole place has received the alarm. 
They’ll be here before long.” 

‘It seemed a slender hope. I knew 
the village was fully seven miles away. 
Still, it was not yet noon. 

‘So we waited. The tiger also. An 
hour passed. Little by little the 
shadows grew longer and longer. An 
hour or two more and it would be dark; 
then, hunger and death. Suddenly the 
herdsman grasped my arm. 

**“TDo you hear, brother?” he said, 
turning his ear toward the wind. I 
listened. A breeze was rippling in the 
trees. The tiger yawned and growled 
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restlessly below. At length I also 
caught a sound like the echo of distant 
thunder. I raised my eyes to look at the 
sky. Not a cloud was in sight. 

‘Not up there, not up there; it’s 
coming from over yonder” — and the 
herdsman nodded in the direction of 
the village. 

‘I stared toward the point he indi- 
cated, but nothing was visible. Yet the 
sound was now perceptibly louder. 
Ten minutes, twenty minutes, passed. 
Then we gave a shout of joy; we knew 
help was coming, for we could distin- 
guish in the rising evening breeze the 
horrible clash of tom-toms and savage 
cries, which was sweeter to our ears 
than the most beautiful music. 

‘Brothers, that is all. There were 
one hundred or more of them, armed 
with clubs and spears — stout fellows 
every one. They had often served as 
game beaters to the Sahibs. Besides, 
they had other help—the herd of 
buffaloes driven before them, tossing 
their three-foot horns. Have you ever 
seen a herd of buffaloes thoroughly 
enraged? No? Well, a tiger never 
waits for them; and this one was no 
exception. He sniffed the air, listened 
to the roar of the oncoming buffaloes, 
and finally, lowering his head and 
dragging his tail like a whipped dog, 
slunk off between the thickets. 

‘Yes, friends,’ concluded the old 
shikari, looking around at the silent 
circle, ‘I have spent years and years in 
the jungle, I have had many com- 
panions in my adventures, but I am the 
only man I ever heard of who lived to 
tell the tale after being seized and 
carried off by a man-eater.’ 
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MY HOP TO THE CANARY ISLANDS’ 


BY RAMON FRANCO 


[THE most widely featured aviation 
event of 1926 was the daring flight of 
the Spanish aviator, Ramén Franco, 
with three companions, Captain Ruis 
de Alda, Lieutenant Duran, and Sefior 
Rada, a machinist, from Spain to South 
America, where they were received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. This is an ac- 
count of one of Commander Franco’s 
earlier trips, over part of the route that 
the Italian aviator, Commander de 
Pinedo, recently followed.] 


A GLorIous dawn, a cloudless sky. Our 
plane is ready at eight o’clock, with a 
cargo considerably heavier than we had 
calculated. Our radio, cameras, films, 
personal luggage, and extra parts fill 
every inch of the. Dornier’s available 
space. The total weighs more than 
twenty-one hundred kilos, instead of 
the seventeen hundred kilos we had 
planned to take with us. 

In a few minutes our engine is hum- 
ming. We loosen our moorings and 
begin to glide across the water. Two 
other planes rise simultaneously to ac- 
company us a short distance on our 
journey. 

It is just fifteen minutes before nine 
when we throw our motors into full 
speed — an anxious moment, for we 
fear our hydroplane may not leave the 
water. We feel the sharp slapping of 
the waves under her metal bottom, as if 
she were bumping over a heap of stones. 
Soon the jar grows less, however, and 
finally ceases. We are in the air. 


1From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires illus- 


trated topical weekly), February 13, 20, 27, 
March 6, 18 


A few minutes later we hover between 
sky and water, with the glittering snow 
crests of the Sierra Nevada on the right 
to guide us on our course. On the left, 
shaded somewhat by the reflections 
from the sea, lies the coast of Alhuce- 
mas. It is with an odd sensation of 
mingled affection and dislike that I 
gaze on one side toward my beloved 
Spain and on the other toward Africa, 
that land of strife and hatred. 

We have been flying an hour, and 
cannot yet make out the profile of 
Gibraltar. A heavy fog lies over the 
narrower portion of the Straits. At ten 
o'clock we overtake a vessel traveling 
in our direction, and a little later a sec- 
ond. Their crews probably gaze up at 
us and think that we are on a perilous 
adventure; but if they only knew how 
puny and helpless they look to us from 
our vantage point above them — tiny 
cockleshells at the mercy of the waves! 

Soon we have left them behind, al- 
though we are not making good time, 
for our excess cargo causes us to sag aft 
and interferes with our speed. This 
would be a serious matter if we did not 
have an abundant supply of gasoline. 
But we are carrying fuel for seven 
hours, which will take us easily to 
Cadiz; and our motors are running 
perfectly. 

Besides, we have other things to 
think about. Rising above the low- 
lying clouds that break for a moment 
the monotony of the sea, we discover in 
the distance ahead of us a dense white 
bank of fog, glistening like a snowdrift, 
and concealing Gibraltar. But we can 
see Ceuta on the left, or rather Sierra 
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Bullones, whose familiar profile is still 
far ahead. 

By noon we are close to the long fog 
bank, through a rift of which we dis- 
cern Gibraltar close at hand. Heavy 
clouds rising like enormous moun- 
tains with great blue precipices and 
sunlit crests tower over the Spanish 
coast. We fly above this fantastic 
world, contemplating for a long time 
that curious phenomenon, the halo of 
the aeronauts. The shadow of our 
Dornier skims over the white clouds 
surrounded by an iridescent nimbus. It 
is beautiful to watch, but the land and 
the sea have vanished from our view, 
and a little beyond Tarifa we cut off 
our gasoline and glide down through an 
opening to the sea visible below. Leav- 
ing the fantastic cloud-scenery above, 
we skim along below a yellow ceiling of 
mist that descends lower and lower, 
until we are at length traveling only 
forty yards or so above the water. We 
pass Cape Trafalgar at that altitude. 

Thus we follow the coast so closely 
that we wave greetings to the people 
in the houses close to shore, whom we 
can distinctly see rush out of doors and 
watch us sweep past, with consterna- 
tion on their faces. As the clouds grow 
blacker, we descend even lower, until 
we almost graze the sails of the little 
fishing boats dancing like shells upon 
the waves. 

Thus we enter the Bay of Cadiz at 
five minutes before one, dropping 
lightly on the water, where the waves, 
probably irritated at our presumption, 
shake us horribly. 

We have made the flight from Melilla 
to Cadiz in exactly four hours, covering 
about five hundred kilometres on 
account of following the coast so 
closely, and using seven hundred and 
ten litres of gasoline. We are welcomed 
by the commander and admired by the 
people on the quay. These are the 
rewards of our ‘heroism,’ which actu- 
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ally has consisted most of the time in 
shifting our baggage back and forth to 
trim the plane. 

A few drinks, a few more drinks, a 
sound night’s sleep, and at noon next 
day we prepare to leave for Larache. 
Just as we are warming up our motors, 
a dense fog falls and forces us to wait — 
for the fog is an enemy it is no use 
trying to fight. An hour and a half 
later the mist lifts a little, and we seize 
the opportunity to get under way and 
rise above it. Soon we are looking down 
upon the coast of Spain and part of the 
Straits, but as we turn toward Larache 
we find our way blocked by a dense 
cloud-curtain resting almost on the 
very water. Repeating our manceuvre 
of the day before, we skim along ata 
height of only twenty metres above the 
waves. 

We pass Cape Spartel and approach 
Arzila, but the cloud-curtain grows 
denser, completely cutting off the 
horizon, and greeting us with a dash of 
rain and hail that stings our faces like 
needles. In view of this we decide to 
diverge to Ceuta, where we shall find a 
much safer port for our hydroplane 
than at Larache. 

Moreover, it is clearer in _ that 
direction. We double Cape Spartel and 
pass Tangier. A little later, one hour 
and twenty-five minutes after leaving 
C&diz, we reach our emergency destina- 
tion, settling lightly on the water, 
where we are perfectly protected from 
the rising storm. 

We stop at Ceuta forty-eight hours, 
while the formalities attending our 
landing in French territory are being 
settled. Our departure on the morning 
of the sixth is delayed by the fouling of 
one of our anchors. After trying for 
some time to free it, we are forced to 
cut the cable and abandon it. We 


waste an hour over this, and do not get 
away until ten. Drifting clouds obscure 
the} east. 


In passing through the 
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Straits of Gibraltar for the third time 
— we are becoming specialists in the 
geography of the Straits — we strike 
occasional squalls, but with the wind 
behind we make rapid headway, and 
pass Tangier some twenty minutes 
later. From this point onward the sea 
is an intense blue under an almost 
cloudless sky. We discern every detail 
of the scenery along the coast, par- 
ticularly between Tarifa and Punta 
Alcazar, where the sea is really a narrow 
river some twelve kilometres wide and 
either coast lies almost within hand’s 
reach. 

As we pass above Tangier, ‘the lost 
city,’ we feel like weeping over it as 
Jesus wept over Jerusalem. At this 
point we take a short cut across the 
mountains at Cape Spartel, then coast 
along the beaches of the Atlantic, which 
stretch ahead of us indefinitely in a 
straight golden line. Directly beneath 
us the surf beats on them, breaking in 
constantly changing, lacy patterns of 
white foam. These Atlantic billows are 
not like those in the Straits. They are 
long and majestic, and move forward in 
steady succession like well-trained 
troops. We are now above the true 
ocean, where nothing interrupts the 
line of vision on our right except 
thousands and thousands of kilometres 
of water. 

Skirting the coast, we barely make 
out Arzila through a patch of haze. 
The only details of the little town we 
can distinguish are Raisuli’s palace, 
built close to the sea, and a few min- 
arets of mosques. We make a ground 
landing at the Larache aerodrome, 
where we expect to meet several 
aviator acquaintances, but find it 
deserted — the birds have flown. Just 
after we rise again and are heading 
toward the sea, we receive a radiogram 
from them saying, ‘Left for Casablanca 
at 11.10.’ 

From this point onward there is 
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little to see. The coast is a level plain 
over which dense mists are gathering. 

On the whole, life on board is quiet 
enough. Every man is busy with his 
task. Whenever an opportunity offers 
I take a photograph. Thus hour 
follows hour in enforced silence so far as 
conversation is concerned, because we 
cannot make our voices heard above 
the roar of the motors. 

Meanwhile the waves roll on inter- 
minably below us, and the coast sweeps 
past in a smudge of fog broken now and 
then by a clear interval, where the sand 
glitters like a mirror under the mount- 
ing sun. Occasionally we make out a 
river, whose mouth is marked by a 
clearly defined circle of muddy sea. 
We discern vaguely Sali and Rabat, 
and at a quarter past twelve pass in 
front of the Sultan’s capital, three 
quarters of an hour after leaving 
Casablanca. From this point the level 
coast is dotted with white cottages and 
cultivated fields, and looks much more 
prosperous than our own zone around 
Larache. A moment later Casablanca 
appears, its magnificent harbor clearly 
defined by the black lines of its break- 
waters etched on the mirror of the sea. 

We glide downward, make a circle 
over the handsome city, and drop on 
the water at precisely 1 p.m. Here we 
find friends and Spanish officers waiting 
to receive us. 

The following morning we are 
greeted by a cloudy sky but a smooth 
sea. Circling over the city to warm up 
our motors, we bear away straight 
toward Mogador, farther down the 
coast. The scenery is much as it was 
the previous day — long lines of white 
surf rolling up on a long, sandy beach. 
It is a gloomy, gray day. To the west- 
ward a thick fog bank hugs the ocean, 
and a lighter mist veils the land, except 
here and there where a silvery or a 
white speck indicates a stream or a 
cluster of houses. We pick up radio 
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connections with Casablanca and send 
a dispatch thanking Marshal Lyautey 
for our cordial reception by the French 
authorities, and receive a ‘Bon Voyage’ 
from him in reply. 

Far to the southward clouds tower 
like snowy summits in the heavens, and 
when we pass Mazagan, at five minutes 
past eleven, its little port and black 
rocks with the waves beating on them 
are distinctly visible. But as the sky 
clears the wind rises, blowing us off the 
coast and retarding our progress. 

When we left Casablanca we ex- 
pected to make Mogador, three hun- 
dred and thirty kilometres to the 
southward, in two and one-half hours; 
but evidently we are scheduled for a 
longer trip. In fact, it is one o’clock, 
three hours after leaving, before we 
make out Mazagan with its character- 
istic island. Fifteen minutes later we 
are directly over it. 

Here we have a disagreeable surprise. 
We have looked forward confidently 
to finding a perfectly smooth harbor at 
this point, but instead the little port is 
boiling like a cauldron with the waves 
that drive in through its open entrance. 
We should prefer to remain in the air, 
if that were possible. We circle and 
circle without finding a likely place to 
take the water, and as a last resort 
decide to descend under the lee of a 
little vessel in one of the undulations 
of the bay. 

It is a decidedly wet and bumpy 
‘landing,’ and, when our motors slow 
down, a little tug that makes directly 
toward us occasionally vanishes from 
our sight between the billows. With 
great difficulty we finally make fast to 
a buoy, leap for our lives into the arms 
of a swarthy boatman who comes to 
our assistance, and are pulled ashore, 
where we find the entire population of 
Mogador awaiting us, with the author- 
ities in front. Meanwhile our hydro- 
plane is tossing and pitching with such 
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violence that we can hardly pay atten- 
tion to anything but the all-important 
question, ‘Can she stand the test?’ 

Our boat survives the buffeting, 
however, and this morning we find the 
sea, doubtless wearied with its violent 
exercise yesterday, in deep repose. 
Nevertheless, a long low swell catches 
us the moment our plane is towed out 
of the protected harbor. We take off 
hurriedly just after the sixth wave is 
right behind us and before the seventh 
has quite arrived. In fact, the latter 
gives us a little boost into the air. 

I draw a sigh of satisfaction when I 
see the minarets of the little mosques 
under our wings. At last we are safely 
away from Mogador. Already the surf 
is dashing against the island as if 
furious. because we have escaped its 
clutches. It is ten minutes before nine. 
We steer two hundred and fifty degrees 
south-southwest with the wind from 
the first quadrant directly behind us, 
and head straight for Cape Juby, some 
three hundred and sixty miles, or five 
hours’ flying, down the coast. We bear 
out to sea, leaving Cape Sim on our 
left, with a brisk wind steadily carrying 
us forward. Soon the coast sinks out of 
sight. We are over the high seas. Alone 
at last! Our whizzing propeller is a 
nearly transparent mist in which the 
sun traces golden flashes. We catch 
sight of a vessel, a rare object in these 
waters, and imagine for a moment that 
it is one of our warships, possibly sta- 
tioned on this desert coast to pick us up 
in case we are forced to land. But when 
we pass over it, at a height of some 
fifteen hundred feet, we see it is but a 
modest merchant vessel, and it soon 
vanishes in the murk behind. 

So here we are poised over the sea. 
America to the right, but a little 
distant; Africa, from which God save 
us, to the left; and the whole Atlantic 
Ocean straight ahead. 

I study the horizon and reflect that 
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distance does lend enchantment to the 
view. For these blue horizons are 
enchanting. They draw us steadily on, 
but never wait for us to overtake them. 

My attention is attracted from 
behind. I turn around and see the 
smiling face of Mas. He thrusts a 
sandwich and a bottle of Rioja into my 
hand. It is half-past ten, and breakfast 
is served. 

Two hours have passed since we saw 
land — it will be an hour more before 
we see it again; and in precisely three 
hours, just as we had calculated, the 
coast looms in sight — a low, feature- 
less line in the southeast. On the right 
we pick up the Canary Islands. At the 
end of six hours’ flying we are over 
Cape Juby. The waters look wrinkled, 
and the Spanish colors fly over the post. 
Beyond, as far as the eye can see, 
stretch the sands of the desert. [The 
author’s account of his flight from 
Cape Juby to Las Palmas was never 
published. ] 

At precisely one we are in the air, and 
make a circle over the aviation field, 
waiting for the little squadron of 
Breguets that is to accompany us to 
Teneriffe. A great crowd has gathered 
below to bid us Godspeed. We circle 
several times above the plain, expecting 
every moment to see the characteristic 
little clouds of dust that indicate that 
our tiny companions have started. 
Twenty minutes pass. Finally one of 
the little dust-clouds rises, as if saying, 
‘I’m off!’ Then another follows. A 
moment later we are all over the sea — 
a glorious sunny mirror. Gran Canaria 
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slips away behind us, and Teneriffe’s 
outline grows more distinct ahead. 
When fifteen miles from the other 
island, we pass a little sailing vessel 
that makes a great demonstration of 
joy at seeing us. She fires a gun and 
burns blue lights, but speedily falls 
behind, for we are moving at seventy 
miles an hour and she at five miles. 
Forty minutes after leaving Las Palmas 
we are over Teneriffe. Below us lies the 
town, its great bull ring setting the seal 
of Spain upon the place. A heavy 
cloud-cap conceals El] Teyde almost 
completely. Our little companions 
merely salute the city and speed off 
toward the aviation grounds at Arico, 
lying in the folds of the mountains some 
thirty-five miles beyond. We take to 
the water. Ah, this is a port for you. 
Where shall we settle? We circle and 
circle in vain search for a landing. At 
last I shut off the gas and take a chance. 
Masts fly past my field of vision. A big 
wave rolls below, which we miss by a 
quick glide upward, settling on the 
water a few feet from a steamer tied at 
the wharf. A noisy ovation greets us. 
The landing is crowded with people; 
sirens shriek on every vessel in the 
harbor; thousands of handkerchiefs 
wave in the air. 

I will not tire you with our festivities 
in Teneriffe — the dance at the Casino, 
the dance at the Yacht Club, the 
banquet at the City Hall, and a 
beautiful drive across the Island, where 
we visit incomparable Orotava, and 
contemplate respectfully lofty El 
Teyde. 





GALANTEADOR THE BULLFIGHTER' 


BY RUDOLPH FAUSTEN 


‘Ahora! (Now!)’ The cripple sitting 
beside me raised himself on his crutch, 
which he pressed carelessly against my 
knee. ‘The coward, he’s yellow,’ he 
murmured as he sank back into his 
seat. 

‘Ahora!’ The cripple had jumped up 
again. ‘Bravo! Well done! Wonderful! 
Bravo, Bienvenido!’ he shouted at the 
man in the arena. 

The matador had plunged his sword 
between the bull’s shoulder blades with 
a single thrust; the big black beast 
rushed wildly past him, while Bien- 
venido jumped lightly aside. The bull 
charged again, but again the matador 
dodged. Once more the animal sur- 
veyed his adversary, stamped the 
ground, and threw back his head, roar- 
ing hoarsely. Blood was streaming 
from his eyes and nose, and fire flashed 
from his eyes. He lowered his head for 
another attack, but his knees gave 
way. Slowly and painfully he raised 
himself and turned toward the smiling 
matador; but suddenly the fire in his 
eyes died out, and he sank to earth, 
quivering in every muscle. The roar of 
applause and the tumult of the crowd 
drowned the music as the matador 
bowed again and again. 

“Why don’t you give the fighter a 
hand? Why no applause? How can 
you remain cold and unmoved after 
seeing such an impressive and glorious 
performance?’ 

As he spoke, the cripple gripped my 
hand so tightly that I almost yelled 

1 From the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin 
Big Business daily), January 16 
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with pain. What strength this wrinkled 
gray old man possessed. All his bat- 
tered bones were shaking, and he was 
dressed in shabby clothes quite out of 
place in the expensive seat he occupied. 

I hardly saw the next bull that was 
being led into the arena, for my atten- 
tion was entirely fixed on the cripple 
beside me. 

“You were once a bullfighter your- 
self,’ I said to him. 

His eyes gleamed and sparkled as he 
replied, ‘And a matador too. This 
disfigured body of mine was once as 
tense and slender as Bienvenido’s down 
there. You see in me’ — and here he 
threw back his head — ‘one of the first 
great bullfighters that Mexico pro- 
duced; the very first, in fact — the one 
who competed with the greatest mata- 
dor in Spain and beat him. Galantea- 
dor the Suitor was my fighting name. 
I earned it on account of the way I 
courted bulls, and I lost that name 
when I courted and won a woman. My 
fame and reputation were all the 
greater because I was a Mexican, born 
and bred, and because I learned my 
skill in Mexican arenas. We sons of 
Montezuma have inherited strength, 
courage, grace, and determination 
from our ancestor, but we have no 
colonies as the Spaniards have. Out on 
our wide prairies we raise fighting bulls 
and bullfighters, but of the thousands 
who dream of a successful career in the 
arena only a few attain the goal. 
Thirty years ago you could count the 
famous matadors on the fingers of your 
two hands, and I, I was one of them. I 
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alone was a Mexican; all the rest were 
Spaniards; and all were inferior to me, 
save one only — Anguila, the Spanish 
Eel. 

‘Never had Spain marveled at sucha 
wonderful matador, such a consummate 
artist, as this Anguila. Never was there 
such a fellow for playing the bull; his 
courage was wonderful, and his reputa- 
tion grew apace. People told me about 
him, and I said, “Let him come over 
here’; and people told him about me, 
and he said, “Let him come to Spain, 
and [’ll teach him a lesson.” 

‘I would gladly have gone to Spain if 
Anguila had not decided to come to 
Mexico first. The charms of a woman 
persuaded him— the charms of the 
very same woman on whom all my 
hopes and emotions were centred. She 
and her father, who was at that time 
governor of a Mexican province, spent 
a summer traveling in Spain, where 
Adela saw and met the handsome and 
brave Anguila. She saw him fight in 
the arena, and saw him win, time after 
time. When he confidently proposed to 
her she mentioned a matador in Mexico 
who wasan extraordinary fighter, and let 
him understand that this man was her 
choice at the moment. Anguila angrily 
vowed that he would go to Mexico and 
show up this matador for her benefit. 
This was how he happened to come to 
Mexico, and every peon soon knew that 
our contests were not man against man, 
nor Spain versus Mexico, but suitor 
against suitor. 

‘Anguila and I fought all winter. He 
was really a great matador, and the 
crowds could not decide which of us was 
the better. man. This was the way 
things stood on the last day of the 
season. On this occasion a record 
crowd packed the amphitheatre. Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz sat in his official box 
that was decorated with the national 
colors, and Adela was in her loge too. I 
had seen her ride twice around the 
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arena in her magnificent carriage drawn 
by black horses. In her hand was a big 
bunch of Mexican orchids, and I won- 
dered whether they were mine or 
Anguila’s. Then, amid thunderous 
applause from the crowd, came the big 
parade of fighters, with Anguila and 
me dressed in costly suits of velvet and 
silk richly ornamented with gold. Be- 
hind us came the banderilleros carrying 
barbed hooks decorated with colored 
pennants. They were followed by the 
capeadores with their bright shawls, and 
by the mounted picadors bearing long 
lances. Six donkeys wearing elaborate 
trappings and led by children brought 
up the rear. We bowed, first to each 
other and then to the ringmaster. A 
trumpet sounded, a door was flung 
open, and a big black bull, his back 
stuck with pennant-hung lances, 
charged into the sunlight of the arena. 

‘The programme that day called for 
eight animals — eight Spanish fighting 
bulls, reared in the province of Seville 
and sent five thousand miles over the 
sea to make a Mexican holiday. Eight 
black beasts of enormous size and in- 
credible strength, fast as race horses, 
fierce as wolves. Eight beasts for two 
matadors, for to-day Mexico wanted 
to see only Anguila and me. 

‘Is there any sight in the world more 
wonderful than a fighting bull when he 
first steps into the arena? I know of 
none. Bred of the purest stock, care- 
fully raised, young, and consumed with 
ferociousness, excited by the wounds of 
the banderilleros, he plunges out of 
darkness into the sunny arena and sur- 
veys a new world of brightly dressed 
toreros, shouting crowds, and deafening 
military music. He looks about him, 
but does not resort to cowardly flight. 
Not he. He defies everyone. His horns 
reach high into the air, and his eyes 
flame. The only reason he hesitates is 
because he does not know which enemy 
to toss to the heavens first. Then sud- 
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denly he rushes the length of the arena, 
breathing death and destruction. 

‘To-day Anguila and I did not wait 
for the toreros to weary the bull, but 
we waved the capeadores’ shawls our- 
selves and threw our own banderillas. 
We had agreed that the one whose 
preliminary work attracted most ap- 
plause should have the honor of killing 
the bull in question. Anguila won the 
first, fourth, sixth, and seventh bulls, I 
the second, third, and fifth. No acci- 
dent occurred, and each bull succumbed 
to a single stroke of the sword. The 
excitement of the audience rose to 
fever heat. Adela sat motionless as if 
in a dream, and pressed the bunch of 
orchids closely to her. The eighth bull 
must be mine too — he must! 

‘When I was handed a banderilla, I 
demanded another whose shaft was 
only half as long. And how I played 
the bull with it, how coolly I played 
him. When I finally leaned against his 
shoulder with both the barbed hooks in 
his back I knew by the applause that 
the eighth animal was mine. And then 
when I plunged the two-edged sword 
into his heart in the midst of a raging 
attack, never was there such applause, 
never were so many flowers and so 
much gold and silver heaped upon me. 

‘But suddenly I heard the cry go up, 
“Otro toro! Otro toro! (Another bull! 
Another bull!)” 

‘We had fought to a tie, and the 
crowd was demanding a decisive test. 
The ringmaster gave way, and let in the 
ninth animal. ,' 

‘It was Bonito. 

‘This bull had already fought in the 
arena twice, and each time he had 
proved to be so wild and had fought so 
fiercely that the Governor had ordered 
that the mighty beast should fight no 
more but should be allowed to live on 
in peace. 

‘Bonito raged through the arena 
like a thundercloud. At the very sight 


of him all the toreros sought safety, 
Suddenly Bonito caught a capeador on 
his horns, threw him in the air, and 
bore down upon him as he hit the 
ground. The man appeared hopelessly 
lost, but suddenly Anguila leaped for- 
ward and waved a red rag in Bonito’s 
face. The next second, matador and 
bull were a wild, whirling mass. First 
Anguila was in front of the animal; 
then he would jump from one side of 
the beast to the other. Bonito foamed 
at the mouth, but he could not touch 
the lively matador. As soon as the 
other man was safe, Anguila gave the 
bull the slip, and was greeted with 
thunderous applause. 

‘I now approached to within arm’s 
length of the raging bull and swung my 
cape across his eyes. He made a lunge 
at me, but I jumped aside, and then 
followed him step for step, not giving 
him a moment’s rest. Twice I grasped 
one of his horns, and twice I spat in his 
face. I caressed him and stroked his 
heaving sides. His rage knew no 
bounds, and when I at last let him 
alone I felt that the roar of applause 
proved I had won the day. 

‘When the signal for the banderillas 
was given, I took my place in the mid- 
dle of the arena, far from the protection 
of the walls around the ring, and faced 


Bonito without a cape. Raising my §' 


two banderillas in the air, I stood 
motionless, waiting for him to approach 
me. When he lowered his head a little, 
I leaned forward and planted my two 
barbs in his back, behind the horns. 
He tossed his head in the air, but I was 
already out of the way. Tremendous 
applause greeted my skillful perform- 
ance; but Adela sat motionless and un- 
moved. 

When the banderillas were handed 
to Anguila, he broke the shafts over 
his knee, laughing scornfully, and left 
them only a quarter of their usual 











length. Coolly he faced Bonito, and —§" se - 
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so help me God!—he planted his 
banderillas right next to mine. I tooka 
hasty look at Adela, and saw that her 
eyes were following him anxiously. 
Life was worth nothing to me then. 

‘“A chair!” I cried, and when one 
was brought I sat down on it, holding 
my shaft in my hand and waiting for 
Bonito’s approach. He flung the chair 
high in the air, but as he did so I suc- 
ceeded in planting the lance bearing 
my colors firmly in his hide. The crowd 
shouted its applause, and Adela raised 
her bunch of flowers a little. 

‘Anguila demanded a chair too, and 
with complete self-possession he al- 
lowed the animal to approach. I can 
see him to-day, sitting on that chair 
with his legs crossed and scorn and 
laughter playing across his handsome 
face. I can still see Anguila gripping 
that chair as Bonito tossed it aloft, and 
Ican still see him flying through the 
air and hurling his banderilla as he 
sailed over Bonito’s back. Then I see 
him lighting on the ground and 
promptly jumping up. One false step 
was enough. He lay prostrate, and 
the roaring bull was ready to crush him 
to death. 

‘Like a bolt of lightning I dashed to 
his assistance, waving my red rag in the 
bull’s face. With all the cleverness and 
skill I possessed I played the raging 
beast. I leaped all about him — in 
front and behind, from one side to the 
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other. At one moment I was bending 
over his horns, the next second I was at 
his back. Bonito was crazy with rage. 
Roaring and foaming, he tore up the 
sand all about him. We circled around 
the arena — now slowly, and now at 
frightful speed. The crowd watched us 
in deathlike silence. 

‘Suddenly the onlookers caught their 
breath, and the band struck up the 
Mexican anthem. The astonished 
crowd saw Bonito and me in front of 
Adela’s box — Bonito with his head 
bowed, as if in salutation, I leaping 
from left to right, humbling him before 
my queen. The scene lasted only a 
moment, for I had to ward off another 
of Bonito’s attacks. But I had won the 
victory! The crowd understood me, 
and Adela understood me. When fren- 
zied applause broke out, Adela threw 
me one of the orchids from her bouquet. 
I was being acclaimed the best matador 
in the world, and Adela was mine. 

‘How did I get this shattered body 
you see here? Bonito did it — did it in 
that hour of triumph. I gave him the 
death thrust, but with my sword in his 
body he made me a cripple. 

‘I nearly died, but Adela’s nursing 
saved me. She remained true to her 
word, and was willing to give her life 
and love to the mutilated Galanteador. 
But I released her from her promise, 
and gave back life and happiness to the 
blooming young girl.’ 
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A Forged Fifth Gospel 


ENDEAVORING to gain some free pub- 
licity for his novel about Christ, Signor 
Moccio, an obscure Italian writer, suc- 
ceeded in convincing a number of 
newspaper men that he had unearthed 
a copy of a fifth Gospel, written by 
‘Joseph of Jerusalem.’ To prove this 
claim he produced a Greek manuscript 
which could easily be deciphered when 
held against a white background, and 
from it the Rome correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian translated several 
passages. The contents of the alleged 
Gospel were not remarkable. It fol- 
lowed in the steps of Luke, with here 
and there a plea for kindness to animals. 
Christ is represented as supporting 
His family, and Judas is made out to be 
a kind of Trotskii. 

What was most interesting about the 
whole affair was the eagerness with 
which various interests seized hold of 
it. Mussolini merely sent a formal 
acknowledgment of his receipt of the 
news, but Henry Ford, to whom the 
manuscript was offered for two million 
dollars, was supposed to be hiring 
expert investigators. The hoax, how- 
ever, did not survive even the scrutiny 
of the journalists, among whom were 
several Englishmen with a fair knowl- 
edge of Greek. Some of them at once 
detected certain anachronisms and 
grammatical errors, and their opinions 
were listened to respectfully by a 
group of Italians who had mistaken 
them, and their American colleagues, 
for a committee of learned scholars. 
For the space of a single day the 
incident provided the South Italian 
town of Cerignola with wild excitement, 
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which culminated in a London journal. 


ist being taken for a Ford repre 
sentative. 

Just how the trick was worked 
remains uncertain. Clearly the Italian 
of Moccio was translated into Greek 
and inscribed, twelve thousand words 
of it, on thirty-one parchment folios, 
This must have been a prodigious task. 
Should the book ever appear after all 
this scandal, the original version of the 
Joseph Gospel will be found again. 


Can Chesterton Charleston? 


Tuis vital question was recently raised 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw when he presided 
over a debate between Lady Rhondda 
and Mr. Chesterton on the problem o 
the leisured woman. It is significant 
of the decline into which G. K. C. has 
lately fallen, and at the same time 
of Mr. Shaw’s perennial powers, tha 
the London papers devoted more than 
half their space to the biting remarks 
of the presiding officer and _ scarcelj 
twenty lines to a summary of Chester 
ton’s speech. Mr. Shaw began }y 
twitting the Tory Government fo 
allowing his words to be broadcasted 
which was more than they would d 
at hisseventieth-birthday party. Speak 
ing of the leisured woman, he said: — 


When I was young a debate on thi 
subject would have been impossib 
for the simple reason that there was ™ 
such thing as a leisured woman. 

In those days a woman had childret 
to look after. She had a house to kee 
Leisure for her was impossible. She 
hardly time really to nag her husband 4 
her husband ought to be nagged. 

Nowadays we have changed all 
We have got rid of the house and the hou: 
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keeper. We have substituted the service 
flat and the residential hotels. We have 
got rid of chiidren by birth control. 

After all, the old cares and the old world 
have been removed from women. I know 
and understand that that is possible. 
What I do not as yet quite understand, but 
what I shall learn in the course of the next 
half-hour or so, is what Mr. Chesterton is 
going to say in defense of the leisured 
woman. 

It may be that he has come here to-night 
to advocate the cocktail and the night club 
and the Charleston. 

My own private opinion is that if you 
were to rise up and challenge Mr. Chester- 
ton also to rise up on this platform and 
dance the Charleston with Lady Rhondda 
he would not be able to do it. 


Unfortunately, this question, as well 
as the question of the debate, remained 
unsolved. 


Changing Montmartre 


Tue thirty-per-cent tax which Poin- 
caré’s Government has seen fit to levy 
upon each bottle of champagne sold 
in the ‘Dancings’ of Paris has sent 
Montmartre into a decline. Already 
several quaint old establishments have 
had to close their doors, — notably 
the Apollo, the Colisée, and the Im- 
perial,— and unemployment is rife 
among the interpreters of jazz. In most 
cases the proprietors, who ran their 
business on a shoe string, closed down 
in plenty of time to emerge with a 
substantial bank balance, so that this 
hard-working class has at least been 
spared the misery that less fortunate 
waiters and musicians are facing. 
The comic papers have been running 
pictures of heartbroken servants taking 
down the notices that English is 
spoken and mournfully brushing up 
their half-forgotten French. The places 
that remain open are threatening such 
a drastic cut in their staffs of enter- 
tainers and lackeys that a general 
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strike of the Cétes des Nuits has been 
threatened, which would in all likeli- 
hood exasperate the French sports 
quite as much as it would the gay 
foreigners. 

People who croon wistfully about 
that imaginary city known as ‘the real 
Paris,’ to which most of us are per- 
manently forbidden entrance, will be 
glad to hear that the old Montmartre 
is profiting from the distress of the 
new. The cabarets where topical 
songs, seldom understood by the 
French themselves, were sung are 
doing a rousing business. The more 
prosperous of these are the Fursy and 
the Cigale, into which Americans have 
occasionally been known to penetrate, 
even when more expensive counter- 
attractions were running full blast. 
Not until the New York night club 
has been dead and buried for several 
years will Paris become aware that 
the time has come for a real renaissance 
of Montmartre, more far-reaching than 
the recent surface change. 


A Great Theatre Closes 


WueEn the Empire Theatre recently 
closed its doors for good and all 
another chapter in the dramatic history 
of London came to an end. Devoted, 
in the gay nineties, to variety shows, 
this ancient playhouse finished its 


career with the American musical 
comedy, Lady, Be Good, in which the 
two Astaires danced their way into 
British favor. Popular as this brother 
and sister are, however, loyal English- 
men could not but lament that the 
curtain was rung down on an imported 
product. There was a dreary signifi- 
cance in the fact that England now 
turns to the United States for the 
ebullient spirits in which she herself 
was once so rich. 

‘A Man of Sixty,’ writing in the 
Manchester Guardian, permits himself 
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to shed a tear or two over the good old 
days. He recalls a British officer in 
Ceylon whose servant said to him one 
morning, ‘This is sad news about the 
Empire, sir’ — referring to some legis- 
lation that had been passed regarding 
the immemorial if immoral promenade. 
It took some time to make the officer 
understand which Empire was referred 
to. In those days the bearers of the 
white man’s burden used to dream of 
the Empire when they were far afield, 
and rush to it as soon as they hit 
London. Undergraduates also for- 
gathered there after the Boat Race, 
and if the officials heaved them out 
for drunk and disorderly behavior, it 
was all more or less of a lark. The final 
performance was attended by the 
Prince of Wales and some of the old- 
time stars. Members of the Lady, Be 
Good troupe made speeches, and a few 
bold spirits surged upon the stage in 
search of souvenirs. But a provident 
management had removed or screwed 
down everything of value, and a 


disappointed crowd trudged home 
through the fog to bed. 


Laughing Off the Revolution 


Hvumorovus Mr. A. P. Herbert, one of 
the leading funny men on the staff of 
Punch, has gone into conference with 
himself and emerged with a scheme for 
doing away completely with Red Revo- 
lution. The weapon with which he pro- 
poses to attack his imaginary foe is 
ridicule, and in the columns of the 
Times he gives an exhibition of his 
swordplay. What Mr. Herbert has 
done is to select from an Australian 
edition of Songs of the International 
Workers of the World certain passages 
which, to his mind, are so full of un- 
conscious humor that no level-headed 
British laborer can keep a straight face 
in the presence of Mr. A. J. Cook after 
reading them. The second stanza of 
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‘The Parasites,’ sung to the tune of 

‘Annie Laurie,’ is especially rich: — 

These parasites are living in luxury and state, 

While millions starve and shiver and moan their 
wretched fate; 

They know not why they die, nor do they ever try 

Their lot in life to better — 

They only moan and sigh. 


Why the following lines are so much 
more entertaining than the original 
Marseillaise, at which strong men need 
not be ashamed to weep, is not quite 
clear: — 


To arms! To arms, ye brave! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheathe! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


The tune of ‘Tipperary’ has sug- 
gested this refrain: — 


It’s the road to Emancipation, it’s the right way 
to go, 

For the toilers to run the nation and the world 
both high and low. 

Kick in and do your duty, for it’s up to you and 
me — 

It’s the One Big Union of the Workers that will 
bring us Prosperity. 


The Communist Dramatic Society of 
Glasgow recently produced a sketch 
acted by children and prefaced by an 
old tune and new words urging every- 
one to ‘ Work, for the Boss Is Coming.’ 
From the dialogue that followed, the 
audience learned that this ‘Boss is 
Judas Iscariot, a legal robber, a pillar 
of the Church, everything and any- 
thing that he might deceive your class.’ 
The fact that irony has to be very 
skillfully presented not to be taken 
seriously makes one wonder whether 
Mr. Herbert’s efforts will succeed where 
such a great satirist as Dean Swift 
failed. Laughing at Communism at 
least involves more publicity than ig- 
noring it completely, and in Mr. Her- 
bert’s laugh the note of terror is not 
quite absent. 
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Bolstering British Films 


PARLIAMENT will soon consider, and 
probably pass, a new bill which is 
designed to put heart into the feeble 
film industry in England. The principle 
has been suggested before in the ‘Or- 
miston Report,’ which recommended 
the compulsory showing of a certain 
proportion of British films in all movie 
houses. The present measure is going 
to insist that ten per cent of the 
pictures shown be British made. This 
means that most of the work must 
be done in England, and that seventy- 
five per cent of the salaries, except 
those which go to the director and the 
star, must flow into British pockets. 
At present the film market in 
England is dominated by Americans, 
who will meet the new situation by 
financing British pictures at about 
forty thousand dollars apiece, instead 
of at several hundred thousand. Other 
British pictures will have no chance, 
for any movie house that does not take 
British pictures financed by American 
capital cannot exhibit imported Ameri- 
can films. Conditions are not, however, 
so bad as they look. Any one of the 
five American firms on the market 
would find its imported films boycotted 
completely if its ten-per-cent ratio of 
British work were not up to scratch. 
Optimistic Englishmen feel that this 
new plan will put the competing 
producers so much on their mettle 
that the industry will come to life. Also 
they congratulate themselves that the 
new plan will increase the native 
output enormously. American movie 
addicts will not, however, join them 
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in hoping that the pictures will be 
good enough to be shown in the Land 
of the Free. 


The Gloomy Basil Dean 


SPEAKING on consecutive Sundays in 
those two great artistic centres, Man- 
chester and Liverpool, Mr. Basil Dean 
sketched a sad picture of the modern 
English theatre. London, he said, 
was supporting a bare half-dozen suc- 
cessful legitimate plays; movie palaces 
are packed, and the men of the new 
generation talk more of the Adolphe 
Menjous and Norma Shearers of the 
film world than they do of flesh-and- 
blood artists like George Robey and 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Drury 
Lane melodramas, in which many fine 
actors received their first training, 
have succumbed before the formidable 
effects now achieved on the screen. 
The stage has become the hobby of 
highbrows, and is not, as it should be, 
the spiritual home of the multitude. 

To correct this state of affairs, Mr. 
Dean suggested that his hearers dig 
down in their pockets and support the 
theatre in every way. He hoped 
especially that cities would subsidize 
local companies, where the dramatist, 
actor, and producer should be allowed 
perfect freedom. Some of the London 
critics felt he was too severe on the 
present period, but no one has objected 
to his recommendations. It will be 
interesting to see if England can 
enjoy a dramatic renaissance and 
avoid the Guilds, Laboratories, and 
Workshops that have accompanied the 
movement over here. 





DISCRETION AND INDISCRETION 


Tue Soviet Ministry for Education and Fine 
Arts has just created a special State ‘School for 
the Arts of the Circus,’ beginning this year, with 
a faculty for clowns. . . . ‘The contemporary 
clown,’ says the prospectus, ‘must cease to be a 
paillasse and become a satirist of the negative 
[bourgeois] side of life.” — Saturday Review 
ss 

My belief is that we have in a great measure 
brought about the present condition of antag- 
onism to us in China by sending missionaries 
there. — Lord Inchcape 

s**t 

The majority of the missionaries live upcoun- 
try, away from the concessions, and nothing 
they could have done would have precipitated 
the present trouble. — F. Marcus Wood 

** * 

We have traditions, and we have comfort — 
as distinct from American luxury; but they cer- 
tainly know how to enjoy life and take holidays 
as well as work, while the ‘week-end habit’ is 
quite as prevalent there as here. 

What I strongly advocate is that all English 
people who possibly can should visit America and 
see for themselves. They are a most hospitable 
nation, and like very much to have us — provid- 
ed we don’t stay longer than six months. — Lord 
Ashfield, Chairman of the London Underground 
Railways, in the ‘Sunday Times’ 

s+ 

The Air Ministry must have given a consider- 
able fillip to the sales of chewing gum in this 
country by its official advice to airmen to chew 
gum when flying high. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the ugly habit was already well established 
here. Tradesmen report a regular sale to a small 
but steadily growing circle of customers. The 
only difference between English and American 
chewers seems to be that the former are still 
rather ashamed of it, and prefer to do their chew- 
ing at home instead of in the street. The success- 
ful introduction of the habit into England is 
another proof of the tremendous power of ad- 
vertising. It is absurd to suppose that anyone 
was intellectually convinced of the value of the 
practice by a poster drawing of a smiling girl who 
is made to suggest that much chewing has turned 
her teeth white. Yet it sold the gum. The horrid 
truth is that almost any kind of advertising will 
sell almost anything — as Jong as there is enough 
of it. — Saturday Review 
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Let the Fundamentalists and the Modernists 
fight in America; but not in Japan. From time 
immemorial these Western peoples have loved to 
fight. They fight on the battlefield; they fight 
in politics; their business is fighting — they call 
it competition; and they fight even in religion. 
They seem unable to live without fighting. 
— Kanzo Uchimura, in the ‘Japan Christian 
Intelligencer’ 

eee 

The British combine, with an irritating self- 
complacency, an overeffusiveness in Anglo- 
American business, which they erroneously 
conceive to be transacted in the atmosphere of a 
Pilgrims’ dinner party, an English-Speaking 
Union luncheon, or a tea-fight at the Sulgrave 
Institute, where ‘slush’ is the order of the day. 
Americans, on their side, are unduly sensitive 
and absurdly suspicious of John Bull, whom 
from their cradle onward they are taught to re- 
gard as a Machiavellian monster who lies awake 
at night hatching sinister schemes for ‘besting’ 
innocent Cousin Jonathan. . .. Asa small con- 
tribution to the common pot, we will disclose a 
profound secret of which the Americans are un- 
aware. The self-complacency of official England, 
which is no less exasperating to unofficial Eng- 
land than it is to foreigners, is never a mask for 
Satanic cunning or diabolic cleverness, but it is 
sometimes a cloak for somnolence, stupidity, 
ignorance, and ineptitude. 

— L. J. Mazse, in the‘ National Review’ 


*** 


These journalists! Don’t they know that 
ministers never express themselves alone as they 
do when in a body? — Aristide Briand 


*- * * 


At the opening of the Boulevard Haussmann, 
an old Englishman kept asking everybody who 
such and such a person was, pointing out various 
officials. At length someone got so tired of his 
continual questions that he finally nudged him 
and pointed to a respectable-looking senator. 
‘See that man there,’ he said; ‘he is the Baron 
Haussmann.’ — Cyrano 


** 


Desirous of confirming my belief in the fra- 
ternity of all countries and in universal peace, I 
propose turning over the job of umpiring interna- 
tiona] Rugby matches to the League of Nations. 

— Clement Vautel 
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The March of the Seventy Thousand, by Henry 
Baerlein. London: Parsons and Company, 
1927. 12s. 6d. 


[New Statesman] 


THERE is no stranger chapter in the history of the 
World War than that which was written by the 
(zechoslovak Army in Russia. It began as an 
amy without a country; it came back seven and 
ahalf years later to an independent, stable, and 
prosperous fatherland, which it had been largely 
instrumental in creating, though all its fighting 
was done on foreign soil. The Czechoslovak 
kgions had their origin in a single brigade, 
formed by settlers in Russia for service in the 
Russian Army. They recruited themselves by 
deserters from their fellow countrymen in the 
ranks of the Austrian Army and from prisoners 
in the Russian camps. Their organizing body 
became the spearhead of the Czechoslovak revo- 
lutionary movement. Despite the growing 
difficulties put in their way by the Tsarist 
Government, their numbers swelled until with 
the Revolution they became a force of seventy 
thousand. Their record for conspicuous gal- 
lantry survived the disintegration of the Russian 
front, when they were responsible for the last 
victory, at Zborov, before the Russian Army 
cased to exist. Involved against their will in 
hostilities with the Bolsheviki, the legionaries 
fought their way from the Ukraine across 
Siberia, turned in their tracks on the Allies’ in- 
sistence, and fought their way back to form a 
new front against the Bolsheviki and the Ger- 
mans, and finally, not until 1920, were repatriated 
from Vladivostok. 

It is a tale of military adventure worth telling 
for itself, as well as for its political reactions, 
and Mr. Baerlein tells it well. He does not quote 
his sources, but it is clear that he has had access 
to the records of the legions, and also to some 
extent to the documents of the Czechoslovak 
revolutionary movement as a whole. In that 
movement. the legionaries in Russia played an 
important part, for their exploits fired the imagi- 
nation of the Allies and gave impetus to the 
recognition of an independent Czechoslovakia as 
an Allied war aim. Mr. Baerlein prefaces his 
story of the adventures of the legions with some 
account of the activities of the Czechs’ secret 
service in the United States, which reveals how 
greatly from the very beginning of the war the 
Allies were indebted to these irregular auxiliaries. 


His account of the development of the Czechoslo- 
vak legions in Russia and their subsequent 
military career presents for the first time an 
ordered narrative of their part in the confused 
fighting in Siberia which followed the Bolshevist 
revolution, and presents also a vivid picture of 
the appalling difficulties which they had to face 
and of the resourcefulness with which these were 
surmounted. An excellent map illustrating their 
operations helps the reader to follow the develop- 
ments of a tangled situation. 

Mr. Baerlein emphasizes how reluctant were 
the legionaries to be involved in hostilities with 
the Bolsheviki, and how antagonistic was their 
mentality to that of the Russian Whites, notably 
Admiral Kolchak, on whose rise and fall he 
throws new light. He points out also how valu- 
able, when they were forced to fight, were the 
services of the legionaries to the Allies; their 
seizure of the Trans-Siberian Railway not only 
prevented the repatriation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of prisoners who would have reconstituted 
a German army, but also defeated the plan of the 
Central Powers to draw upon Siberia’s granaries 
to feed their starving armies and people. His 
book is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the war, but it is of even greater appeal as a 
human document —as a tale of perils, and 
heroisms, and adventures almost legendary. 
All the personalities one meets in these pages, 
from President Masaryk down to the humblest 
legionary, build up an impression of the inevi- 
tability of that revival of Czechoslovakia to 
which the seventy thousand contributed, in M. 
Poincaré’s words, ‘a work vaster and more 
glorious than that ancient Anabasis of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks under Xenophon.’ 


The Howling Mob: An Indictment of Democracy, 
by A Gentleman with a Duster. London: 
Mills and Boon, 1927. 5s. 


[Sunday Times] 


Nosopy who keeps abreast with contemporary 
English literature will need to be told at this 
time of day that the Gentleman with a Duster 
is a very clever gentleman indeed. Among the 
vast crowd of self-appointed sages who proffer 
their panaceas for our social ills at every street 
corner there is none with a better knowledge of 
the ills he would cure, none proffers his particular 
pet drug with a more convincing eloquence, 
none is more richly gifted with that healthy, and 
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indeed indispensable, belief in the efficacy of his 
medicaments, without which — why should he 
offer them at all? He is quite convinced that the 
, modern world is going straight to what Mr. 
Mantalini called ‘the demnition bow-wows.’ He 
is equally convinced that if it would only listen 
to him it might avoid that undesirable goal. 

He presents his vision of the actual condition 
and the inevitable doom of our society with most 
convincing force. But here and there a student 
of history and of the world about us, when he has 
turned the last page of a very clever and bril- 
liantly written book, will ask himself, before he 
accepts the gentleman’s conclusions, one or two 
questions of primary importance. One of those 
questions will be: Are things in general really 
so bad as the gentleman proclaims them? And 
another will be: Are the troubles which afflict 
us, or those which most imminently threaten us, 
the fruits of the democracy about which the 
Gentleman with a Duster is so dismally con- 
cerned? It is possible for quite intelligent people, 
gifted with at least the average desire for the 
well-being of the world, to answer both questions 
with a plump and comforting negative. 

The Gentleman with a Duster enjoys those 
obvious advantages always enjoyed by those 
who attack a general idea, a great abstraction. 
Abstractions present a wide and vulnerable 
front. The gentleman reminds us that Abraham 
Lincoln was ‘careful to warn the American people 


that the theory of Democracy implies a moral, 
intelligent, and patriotic electorate,’ and that 
Gladstone ‘adjured the working classes of the 
British Islands to make an unselfish use of their 


political power.’ He reminds us that 


At its birth, this new and idealistic theory of 
government . . . rested absolutely on the as- 
sumption that a people called upon to govern 
itself would exercise its political powers with 
serious intelligence, with a profound sense of 
its moral] responsibility, and with the unifying 
affection of a disinterested patriotism, 


and he finds an actual democracy sadly lacking 
in the qualities here insisted on. Were they less 
necessary, or more evident, in some previous 
political developments? Was autocracy, which 
ended in England in front of Whitehall in 1649, 
and in France on the Place de la Révolution in 
1793, so remarkable for a serious intelligence and 
moral responsibility? 

Let the Gentleman with a Duster take heart 
of grace. Democracy will no more plunge hu- 
manity into the quagmire of irremediable ruin 
than it will lead it to the Hills of Beulah. As 
autocracy produced types as divergent as 
Charlemagne and Louis XV, as the Papacy was 
held, time and again, by the loftiest and the 
lowest of conceivable human beings, as there 
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were aristocratic oligarchs whose only ideas 
were land-grabbing and political jobbery, and 
others who loved their country better than 
their pockets or their lives, so the modem 
shibboleth will be served and betrayed, wil 
do its work, produce its fruits of good and evil, 
and pass away in its turn. 


Lord Birkenhead, by Ephesian. London: Mills 
and Boon, 1926. 10s. 6d. 


[Times Literary Supplement] 


Tue plan on which this book is written enables it 
to avoid many of the pitfalls that await biog. 
raphies of men still living. Its aim, as is explicitly 
stated in its closing pages, is to prove that high 
intellectual distinction is compatible with boyish. 
ness of spirit; and for the most part Ephesian, 
whose general attitude is sufficiently indicate 
by his pseudonym, feels that he has a rollickiny 
good story to tell, and tells it with gusto but 
without adulation. Unfortunately, his desire to 
exalt one whom he describes as an adventurer ¢ 
genius occasionally leads him astray. It is 
responsible for a couple of paragraphs whic 
discretion would have omitted altogether; it has 
done an injustice to public feeling by representing 
Lord Birkenhead as the strong silent man whos 
presence at the Prime Minister’s elbow enabled 
him to break the general strike; and it has in 
spired the uncritical enthusiasm which give 
Lord Birkenhead an easy supremacy over al 
the orators of his day. These are real blemishe 
in a book which otherwise succeeds in catching 
the spirit of its subject. 

To Ephesian Lord Birkenhead’s outstanding 
quality is the courage which has carried hin 
triumphantly over all risks and which accounts 
for the romance of his career. Characteristit 
instances are detailed, with obvious delight. 
The child was the father of the man, and th 
boy who was the first person to ride a bicyck 
through the streets of Cairo developed into th 
undergraduate who was put up to talk for ta 
minutes at a political meeting in Liverpool 
spoke for an hour, and scored the success of th 
evening. There was ability enough behind th 
self-assurance; and Ephesian rightly calls atten 
tion to the capacity for sheer hard work whid 
accounts for the volume of his subject's practic! 
at the Bar, for the smooth running of his depart 
ment when he was Attorney-General during ” 
war, and for the i impressiveness of his judgmen 
as Lord Chancellor. The story is mainly allowet 
to tell itself, but Ephesian protests against th 
view that this courage ever degenerated into! 
reckless abandonment of principle. In particulat, 
the charge that Lord Birkenhead threw his pa! 
to the winds in the later stages of his Irish poli 
is refuted in a temperate and carefully argue 
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passage. Ephesian also delights in exhibiting the 
variety of his subject’s gifts. We are reminded 
that Lord Birkenhead was a fine athlete in his 
day, who only missed his Rugger blue because he 
broke his arm, and who accomplished the feat 
of swimming across the Great Harbor at Syra- 
cuse. We are reminded, too, of the range of his 
literary interests: — 

He is still ambitious to write an account of 
the last phase of Charles I after his final defeat 
by the Parliamentarians. Napoleon was, and 
remains, another of his favorite themes. 
Simultaneously he gathered materials about 
Dr. Johnson, and he long ago wrote a book — 
never yet published — about Johnson’s poems, 
which may be taken as a preface to a more 
considerable project. 


Elsewhere it is stated that Lord Birkenhead 
‘is understood to be writing a Life of President 
Wilson and a comprehensive work on Bol- 
shevism.’ A mind sympathetic to such different 
types as President Wilson and Charles I is 
certainly not lacking in range. 


The Lion and the Fox, by Wyndham Lewis. 
London: Grant Richards, 1927. 16s. 


[Saturday Review] 


‘Tue master-subject of Shakespeare’s plays has 
its origin in the Machiavellian obession of his 


time; or rather, that is the form the deeper con- 
flict takes. The figure used by Machiavelli to 
express this conflict is that of the lion and the fox.’ 
On this theme of Shakespeare’s reaction to the 
fashionable cult of 


Deepe, deepe observing, sound brain’d Macchia- 
vell 


Mr. Lewis has written a large, meandering book 
which takes us up highways and byways of the 
Shakespeare country and becomes more inter- 
esting when it leaves the original point than when 
it pursues it. That Elizabethan wits were satu- 
rated with Renaissance notions is obvious; that 
they made a sinister myth out of a timid literary 
gentleman with a sharp eye is equally plain. 
Men like Marlowe would dramatize anything, 
and the realism of Machiavelli was given a ro- 
mantic lift on the surge of the mighty line. The 
conflict of simple, unadvised strength with pur- 
poseful cunning is natural to drama, and the 
Elizabethans, with Shakespeare at the head, 
could give it an Italianate twist. Mr. Lewis has 
filled out this idea with diligence, but the idea it- 
self is hardly strong enough to support a large 
Volume. 

However, Mr. Lewis embroiders his theme, 
and he does so as a man who has come far enough 
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under Shakespeare’s fascination to reject the 
complacent English notion of William, the 
world’s conqueror, as a smooth-spoken, decorous, 
public school muscular Christian, who wrote his 
tragedies only in order to find sermons in 
slaughter and good in agony. The psycho- 
pathological discussion of Shakespeare can lead 
to no certainty, but the subject is better faced 
than smugly set aside. To Shakespeare the pessi- 
mist and railer Mr. Lewis brings an ear ready 
and acute, and his critique of Troilus and Cressida 
is of more importance than his general and rather 
laborious researches into the lion-and-fox parable. 
Mr. Lewis never stops his ears with that Vic- 
torian politeness which used to assume a diplo- 
matic deafness whenever Shakespeare became 
vociferous in an unsuburban way. This dreadful 
hero-worship has been deflated in recent years, 
but a few more stabs from Mr. Lewis will do it no 
harm. Before long we shall have reached a stage 
at which even the most Emersonian school- 
ma’am will be unable to pass off on her defense- 
less pupils a portrait of William as ‘quite the 
little gentleman.’ In achieving this highly de- 
sirable end Mr. Lewis cotperates with all real- 
istic criticism of the school of Brandes and Harris 
in wishing to destroy the dummy Shakespeare of 
the schoolroom. 


A Passenger to Teheran, by V. Sackville-West. 
London: The Hogarth Press, 1926. 


[Saturday Review] 


Miss SackviLLEe-WEst is, at heart, a whimsical, 
bashful kind of traveler. She seems, indeed, to 
be more than half ashamed of her liking for 
strange sights. Travel, she says, is, after all, ‘an 
irrational passion* that cannot be logically 
defended; the really great brains among us 
‘prefer to doze by the gas fire and let the minarets 
and cupolas arise without risking the discourage- 
ments of disillusion.’ Then, again, travel is so 
‘uncomfortable’ (she herself went everywhere by 
steamer, train, or motor car), and so ‘lonely,’ in 
the sense of being selfish and ‘private’; for try 
as we will, with brush or pen, we can never com- 
municate its delights to our stay-at-home friends. 

After all of which unnecessary excuses we 
expect a half-hearted, apologetic sort of travel 
book. We get precisely the opposite. Miss 
Sackville-West is not aways pleased. Her im- 
pressions of a country depend, to a not incon- 
siderable extent, upon her moods, the state of 
her health, and so forth. But her likes and dis- 
likes are recorded with equal vigor and en- 
thusiasm (one suspects that, in retrospect, she 
enjoys them both equally), and disclose her, 
whatever her methods of locomotion, as a traveler 
born. Moreover, she has an unusual power of 
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description, especially when she likes a place 
(as she does Persia), which goes far to redeem 
her travels from her own charge of selfishness. 
This year, apparently, she intends to go farther 
afield, — to Shiraz and the south, — and if she 
can manage to get a little off the beaten track, 
and learn a few words of Persian, perhaps, and 
take that excellent camera with her again, the 
resulting book should give quite a lot of pleasure 
to large numbers of people whom she has never 
met. She will find that, contrary to her present 
opinion, European visitors can get to know some- 
thing of the people without possessing Edward 


Browne’s deep knowledge of their literature. . 


And if she leaves the motor car behind she will 
understand still better what Kinglake meant 
in the passage which she quotes about making 
traveling your ‘mode of life’ for a time if you 
wish to appreciate it fully. 

In the meantime she has written a very enter- 
taining little book. She was at Teheran during 
the recent Coronation ceremonies, and gives an 
amusing account of that rather hectic week of 
State functions and firework displays — ‘the day 
fluttered with flags, the night dripped with gold.’ 
She gets to know everyone, and sketches all with 
sympathy and humor. Her best descriptive 
passages begin on the road to Isfahan — and 
of that we shall hope to get more from her soon. 


Fascism, by Giuseppe Prezzolini. Translated 
by Kathleen MacMillan. London: Methuen 
and Company, 1927. 7s. 6d. 


[Times Literary Supplement] 


THE most important point which emerges from 
Signor Prezzolini’s analysis is that Fascismo is 
in the main a middle-class movement and thus 
derives from the same source as the Risorgimento, 
whose principles it apparently contradicts. The 
men who carried it to triumph are the young 
members of the officer class who came back from 
the war which had made Italy one, to find a 
Government incapable of gathering the fruits 
of victory. Like many other observers, Signor 
Prezzolini thinks that this current of opinion 
might have rallied to Socialism had the Socialism 
of 1919 to 1921 been less divided against itself 
and less obstinately antipatriotic. But as things 
were it offered no place to men whose outlook 
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was both nationalist and conservative. To add 
that it was also capitalistic is, in Signor Prezzo- 
lini’s view, to forget that industrialism is far 
less developed in Italy than in Northwestern 
Europe — a doctrine commonly held by Italian 
intellectuals. The arguments by which it is 
usually supported are so unconvincing that 
Signor Prezzolini has shown wisdom in deciding 
not to argue it at all. He is, at any rate, on firm 
ground when he contends that the impulse 
toward Fascismo was idealistic and not economic, 
and that opinion backed Mussolini because he 
was the one man in Italy who could get things 
done. For this reason Signor Prezzolini sub- 
stitutes a study of the Duce and his most rep- 
resentative followers for a detailed discussion 
of the Fascist programme. His general verdict 
is none too favorable: — 


The Fascist ruling class is not a very 
numerous class; it does not exceed in all one 
thousand. Their chief qualifications have to be 
youth, organizing powers, a limited experience 
of public affairs; a bold and soldierly spirit; 
preferably of northern origin or industrial 
interests; an understanding of how to deal 
with the masses and a certain amount of 
military prestige; mediocrity of intellect and a 
not too extensive knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries. 


Nevertheless, Signor Prezzolini is of opinion 
that up to the end of 1924, at which date his 
survey ends, the national outlook of the men at 
the centre of affairs was prevailing against the 
narrow despotism of the average provincial 
‘ras’ or ‘boss.’ In an able but very cautious 
supplementary chapter Miss MacMillan traces 
the steps by which the spirit of faction has come 
to rule supreme in the movement. To the in- 
evitable question, What of the future? she returns 
the noncommittal answer that ‘granted that 
nothing unforeseen occurs, Fascism is a lasting 
régime.’ 

+ 
BOOKS MENTIONED 


Hirst, Francis W. The Early Life and Leiters of 
John Morley. London and New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. $10.50. 
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Systéme des Beaux-Arts, by Alain. Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard. Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 1926. 


In a most interesting avant-propos —for the 
yord ‘preface’ seems too scholarly for his subtly 
whimsical manner — the author warns us that 
he has once for all time reached a decision to 
wite entirely for himself. Many writers tell us 
that much only to give glaring proof to the con- 
trary a few pages further on. But Alain — who, 
by the way, André Maurois acknowledges as one 
of his most treasured teachers — keeps his word. 
He accuses esthetic criticism of being bound 
hand and foot by Kantian doctrine, and goes off 
for an entirely subjective ramble through each 
and all of the fields of esthetics. One should call 
the book ‘outlook’ much rather than ‘system.’ 
Once you have read the preface, you may turn to 
the chapter, ‘De la mode,’ or ‘De la forme théé- 
tale,’ or ‘Des danses guerriéres,’ or ‘De la poésie 
dde la prose,’ or ‘Des perspectives.’ Everywhere 
one finds thoughts either strikingly plain and 
candid or involved but yet logical — and most 
often as arbitrary as everyone’s personal musings 
areapt to be. Sometimes one receives deep satis- 
faction from passages that seem to reveal the 
very essence of art, like the following in the 
chapter, ‘De l’épique’: — 

‘Le secret des arts est surtout des plus émouvants, 
nous apparatt ict, car la pitié réelle ne console pas, 
dla colére réelle encore moins. Mais par la puis- 
sance du rythme, par ce mouvement quin’ attend pas, 
par cette fuite des choses. . . le récitant, l auditeur 
4 @abord le poéte sont délivrés de ces sentiments 
trop forts auxquels ils disent adieu sans cesse.’ 

Sometimes one feels bored at the intricacy of 
passages written so much for and by the author 
himself that no one else can be expected to follow 
them readily. On the whole, this is not an easy 
book to read through. The venture very much 
resembles pear! fishing, and this particular reader 
has found the pearls unquestionably worth the 
exertion. 


Twilight, by Count Edouard von Keyserling. 
New York: The Macaulay Company, 1927. 
$2.50. 


Arter we recover from the surprise of finding 
that the Count Keyserling who is the author of 
this book is not the philosopher who kept a 
Travel Diary and who collected views on mar- 
tage, we receive a second shock on discovering 


that we have finished the story of ‘Twilight’ be- 
fore completing the volume which bears its name. 
In other words, the important story isfollowed by 
two rather unimportant ones, all included under 
a general title which certainly defines the semi- 
darkness in which the characters struggle to free 
themselves from the chains of inexorable fate. 
‘Twilight’ is a tragic and powerful story, far more 
German than Russian in treatment, written with 
the simplicity and sincerity of Turgenev or 
Chekhov. The futile attempt of young lives to 
struggle out of the encompassing gloom and 
narrowness of a past generation into the sun- 
shine of happy and normal activity is presented 
with truth and poignancy. But youth is not only 
repressed and thwarted by the weight of ancient 
tradition and family custom; it is crushed and 
defeated by outward tragedy. Count Keyserling 
has given us a story well worth reading if only for 
the contrast it awakens in the reader’s mind be- 
tween a European twilight in which a new gen- 
eration gropes for recognition and the glare of 
sunlight which beats upon the successful and 
conquering youth of Columbia’s happy land. 


A Study of Swinburne, by T. Earle Welby. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. 
$5.00. 


His own generation had at Swinburne in a vari- 
ety of ways, but the time has certainly come 
when our own contemporaries must decide on 
new grounds what value he has for them as a 
poet. Mr. Nicolson’s cocky little volume in the 
English Men of Letters series summed up the 
attitude of one type of young English critic. Mr. 
Welby, a reviewer for the Saturday Review, now 
devotes a volume to another, and on the whole 
more judicious, attitude. His study, though it 
should not be taken alone and without reference 
at least to Gosse’s Life and Edward Thomas’s 
excellent volume, uses enough new biographical 
material and makes enough new critical state- 
ments to deserve an important place in Swin- 
burne criticism. Mr. Welby is especially happy 
in the emphasis he puts upon ‘Songs before 
Sunrise,’ ‘Erechtheus,’ and the Mary Stuart 
trilogy; and he brings critical unity out of two 
generations’ chaos by showing how basic was 
Swinburne’s passion for liberty — a liberty that 
was often enough a mystical abstraction, but cer- 
tainly not merely the battle cry of a meaningless 
revolt. 
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The Marquis of Bolibar, by Leo Perutz. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1927. $2.00. 


Tuts novel is laid in Spain during the Napo- 
leonic Wars, and it describes how a group of 
Austrian officers were compelled to become the 
destroyers of their own forces. Learning that the 
Marquis of Bolibar has arranged a series of 
signals which will lead to the annihilation of the 
regiments occupying La Bisbal, the invaders 
determine to catch the ringleader and do away 
with him. This they do — unknowingly, how- 
ever; only the man who tells the story recognizes 
the Marquis in the mule-driver that they shoot 
down in cold blood because he overhears a com- 
promising secret. But just before their victim 
dies he foresees that his murderers will carry out 
the signals in good time, and, sure enough, logic 
and circumstances force their hands repeatedly. 
This is something more than the usual mystery 
and adventure novel, though it is thrilling enough 
to suit the most nervous taste. It is such a capital 
time-killer that we sometimes forget that it is also 
a piece of literature. 


The River Flows, by F. L. Lucas. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. $2.00. 


Mr. Lucas, whose buok of essays, Authors Dead 
and Living, appeared about a year ago, is one of 
the younger men who are contributing regularly 
to various English magazines. This his first 
novel is a piece of fine writing, and is cast in the 
form of a diary, various letters, and the passages 
of narrative or dialogue necessary to give some 
semblance of form to the whole. 

It is a study of two young men who while at 
Cambridge form a deep friendship. The mother 
of the one is anxious that the other shall assist 
her son to find a suitable wife. Unfortunately 
he is all too successful, for the fortunate girl 
captivates him as well. The tragedy is told with 
brilliance and feeling; every word and phrase 
appears to have been carefully weighed before it 
became woven into the texture of the drama. 
This is a book for the sophisticated, but above 
all for lovers of a clever and polished style. 


In Unknown Arabia, by Major R. E. Cheesman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
$10.00. 


Few have penetrated into the desert regions of 
Eastern Arabia, and no European is known to 
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have preceded Major Cheesman in a great part 
of the region which he explored in 1923 and 1994. 
The Sultan of Nejd did all that was in his power 
to facilitate the achievement of an extended trip 
for the purpose of collecting birds and animals, 
and incidentally of mapping a considerable 
tract of unknown desert. Under the circum- 
stances it was only to be expected that Major 
Cheesman should have an unusually interesting 
story to tell. 

His book fills a twofold purpose: it narrates 
the adventures, often humorous enough, which 
befell the author, and as such is a delightful 
book of travel for those who are fond of reading 
about the lesser-known parts of the earth; and 
it gives a mass of information about the fauna 
and flora, as well as the geography, of the land. 
The author has a very pleasant style, and has 
énriched his story with many photographs taken 
during his stay in Arabia. 


The Elder Brother, by Anthony Gibbs. New 
York: The Dial Press, 1926. $2.00. 


Can it be that the younger writers are abandon- 
ing the unabashed hedonism which is so roundly 
censured, for a return to the proud suffering-in- 
silence of our forefathers? Just the other day 
Mr. Michael Arlen, of all people, turned out a 
cinema fable revealing the lucent Menjou as a 
noble youth, cheated of his love by a perfidious 
comrade, bearing his anguish jauntily for a score 
of years before Fate relented and awarded him 
the now widowed lady. And here is young 
Anthony Gibbs writing about Ronny, the elder 
brother who gave up education that Hugo the 
younger might do Oxford in style. Next Ronny 
yields good repute to shoulder the disgrace of 
Hugo’s amour with a misguided matron. For- 
tune and reputation gone, Ronny now loses his 
beloved to the rapacious junior. Completing his 
degradation with a Monte Carlo debauch, he 
returns to London to kill the despoiler, but 
shamefacedly begs a tenner instead and ‘fades 
into the fog.’ 

The writing Gibbses—Sir Philip, A. Hamilton, 
and Cosmo Hamilton—all have the story- 
telling flair, and Anthony is no exception. But 
this unbridled turning of the other cheek, with 
echoes of Lady Windermere’s Fan,comes strangely 
from a young man of the generation of Scott 
Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway. 
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rable 
cum- § It is of more than casual significance that such 
[ajor § words as ‘rationalization,’ ‘readjustment,’ and 
sting | business ‘regulation’ are so often employed in 
World European business discussion. Eco- 
rates Probl nomic interest is no longer focused to 
hich Problem the same extent as formerly upon 
htful @ quantitative aspects of production. They will 
ding §j take care of themselves. The important task now 
and § is to adjust consumption to increasing produc- 
auna & tion, to accommodate the production of different 
land. § continents, countries, and climates to each other, 
i has § and to reduce the erratic zigzag of industrial 
aken § activity to a symmetrical curve. The coming 
World Economic Conference at Geneva, the for- 
mation of cartels embracing several countries, 
New § and what is popularly called international finance 
all betoken this effort. Speaking of the coming 
Geneva Conference before the Manchester 
don- # Chamber of Commerce, Sir Arthur Salter, Di- 
indly § rector of the Economic and Financial Sections of 
g-ID- Bthe League of Nations, said hopefully that not 
day ¥ only was it true that from the shock of the Great 
out & B War Western civilization was, after all, going to 
48 8 B recover, — of that he felt as certain as that the 
dious B yorld would never stand the shock of another 


great war, — but it was also true, though sur- 
prising enough, that the average level of pros- 
perity throughout the world was higher to-day 
than before the war. The world’s population had 
increased from 1913 to 1925 by five per cent. 
The production of foodstuffs and raw materials 
had increased by nearly sixteen per cent. There- 
fore, not only was the total income greater, but 
the total real wealth per head of the population 
was greater. These figures were for the world asa 
whole, not for Europe considered by itself. But 
even in Europe things were not so black as one 
might at first be inclined to think. In Europe the 
pulation had increased between 1913 and 1925 


ilton, fy only about one per cent. In comparison with 

story- that, production had increased by between four 
nd five per cent. But — and here was the sig- 
with |: 


cant fact — the trade of Europe had fallen by 
haps ten per cent. 

The most conspicuous symptom of the present 
nomic maladjustment is unemployment in 
urope, where, according to recent estimates, 
ween eight and nine million workers are idle, 
t including those in Soviet Russia. Last winter 
tmany led the procession with one million, 
ight hundred and fifty thousand receiving un- 
ployment aid, and probably more than two 
lion actually out of work. Great Britain had 
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more than one million, six hundred thousand on 
the dole, and considerably more than that num- 
ber unemployed. Little Austria’s army of idle 
workers had fluctuated between one hundred and 
fifty thousand and two hundred thousand for the 
last two years. Denmark’s figures are approxi- 
mately the same, and the other Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherlands report more than 
one hundred thousand out of work. A gradual 
betterment of conditions in Great Britain and 
Germany may be accompanied by an increase of 
enforced idleness in France, and possibly in 
Italy. Somewhat analagous to this labor surplus 
is surplus of certain raw materials, likewise due in 
the main to sudden and uncontrollable technical 
advances. For example, the world seems to be 
oversupplied with textiles and textile fibres 
relatively to present standard of consumption. 
This is explained partly by the development of 
new products like artificial silk. Evidences of 
overproduction exist, however, in branches of in- 
dustry where this competition plays a minor part. 
Last. year was a disastrous season for the jute 
manufacturers of Great Britain, where the largest 
company, with a capital of four and one-half 
million pounds sterling, reported a loss of six 
hundred and forty-three thousand pounds. 
Among the reasons for this was an abrupt fall in 
the price of raw materials. Last winter represent- 
atives of seventeen different countries held an 
International Cotton Congress at Cairo and 
Alexandria, where the relation between prices of 
raw materials and of finished goods was discussed 
at length. Between 1913 and 1923 Egyptian 
cotton rose relatively much faster than American 
cotton, tripling in price, while our own middlings 
rose only seventy-seven per cent. Since the latter 
year, however, changes in materials and fashions, 
and crop and market fluctuations, have caused 
Egyptian cotton to fall more rapidly than Ameri- 
can cotton. The result is that quotations of the 
two are now approaching parity, although the 
cost of producing cotton is much higher in Egypt 
than in America, 

Britain’s great business banks have become so 
largely public institutions — Dr. Walter Leaf of 
Britain’s the Westminster Bank contends that 
Lights and they are as good as nationalized al- 
Shad ready — that their chairmen’s annual 

* — reports are addressed to the moneyed 
public at large quite as much as or more than to 
their stockholders. To quote the New Statesman, 
‘Their speeches are not mainly directed to the 
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shareholders of the various banks, for the bank 
shareholder has in fact very little to do with the 
control of the institution which uses his money. 
. . » The profit which concerns them is not that 
of their shareholders, but that of the business 
community as a whole.’ This opens the way to 
an interesting theme which we shall present more 
fully from a German standpoint in an early issue. 
Among these annual accountings of the lords of 
finance to the general public, that of Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and now 
chairman of the Midlands Bank, was particularly 
interesting to Americans on account of its plea 
for revising the principle on which British note 
issues are at present regulated, so as to permit a 
greater quantity to be emitted on the basis of a 
given quantity of gold. This suggests recourse to 
recent American precedents, which were also re- 
ferred to in a different connection by other chair- 
men. To quote the New Statesman a second 
time, ‘If Mr. McKenna can point to the Federal 
Reserve system of the United States as giving the 
financial elasticity which our system lacks, so 
could Dr. Leaf and Sir H. Goshen point to Amer- 
ica as adopting in industry the methods of re- 
organization which they urge upon the British 
employer.’ On the other hand, the British Gov- 
ernment’s Mission to inquire into industrial 
conditions in our country, whose official report 
will doubtless have appeared before these lines 
are in print, cautions the country to go slow in 
copying methods that have been developed in a 
land where fundamental conditions are as differ- 
ent from those in England as they are in America. 

In spite of last year’s depression, nearly two 
hundred and thirty-one million pounds sterling 
of new capital was issued in London. This is 
practically as much as in 1925, and considerably 
more than in 1924. One hundred and forty-five 
millicns of this sum was represented by bonds 
and debentures, forty-six millions by common 
stocks, and thirty-nine millions by preferred 
stocks. While most of these increases are credited 
to domestic British local enterprises, loans to 
colonial governments amounted to about thirty 
million pounds, and those to foreign governments 
to well over twenty million pounds. Average 
percentage yields upon bond investments range 
from 5.2 per cent for British municipals to 6.9 
per cent for foreign municipals. British railway 
loans paid 5.12 per cent, while foreign railway 
loans paid 6.09. Last year Britain’s estimated 
net income from overseas investments was two 
hundred and seventy million pounds, and that 
from her merchant marine was one hundred and 
twenty million pounds — an aggregate increase 
over 1925 equivalent to about eighty million 
dollars. North Ireland and Great Britain con- 
tinue to build more shipping than any other 
country, though not as large a proportion of the 
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world’s output as before the war. Last year she 
launched over thirty-eight per cent of the world’s 
new tonnage, or as much as Italy, Germany, the 
United States, and France, the next four coun- 
tries in order of rank, combined. Italy and 
France specialize in big passenger steamers, while 
British shipyards turn out more merchant ton- 
nage. Among the latest British corporations to 
reduce capital is Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, Ltd. In 1923 and 1924 three million 
pounds of assets were written off by the directors. 
This is more than the market value of the present 
capital, which stands at three and one-half mil- 
lion pounds, but is selling considerably below 
par. In 1925 the Company earned something 
over expenses, but no dividend was paid on its 
common stock, and its assets, more particularly 
its holdings in associated companies, have con- 
tinued to depreciate. Several English automobile 
companies are also embarrassed. Wolsey Motors, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Vickers, whose troubles we 
mentioned a few weeks ago, is in the hands of a 
receiver; Crossley Motors and its associate, 
the British Willys-Overland-Crossley Company, 
Ltd., have written down their capital by about 
one half; and both Austin and Karrier Motors, 
Ltd., are now engaged in the same unpleasant 
task. 

In view of the somewhat sensational reports 
current for the past few years concerning Great 
Britain’s Governmert-backed campaign to secure 
control of the world’s great oil fields so far as they 
lie outside the United States, it is interesting to 
note that the most prominent of these pioneering 
companies, and one among whose trustees were 
two Government members, is now in financial 
difficulties. According to the British Review of 
Reviews, thousands of investors, attracted into 
the enterprise partly by the fact that it was at 
least indirectly under Government patronage, 
have lost altogether something like thirty million 
dollars, part of which went into the pockets of 
British oil promoters of international reputation. 
Apparenily the heaviest losses have been in Cen- 
tral and South America, where large sums of 
money were expended on what have proved 
barren prospects. The writer of the article in 
question is extraordinarily plain-spoken in 
recommending legal action. ‘If no steps are 
taken, the promoters of British-controlled oil 
fields will find no lack of imitators. A number of 
very disgraceful promotions have taken place 
since the war. In some cases directors, well know- 
ing that fraud has taken place, have compounded 
felonies. They have no right to do this, even in 
the supposed interest of shareholders. ... If 
the public authorities fail to set in motion the 
forces of law, they will but help to bring cot 
tempt upon the administration of law and justice 
in this country.’ A new board of directors h 
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+ she § since replaced the offending board in the com- 
rld’s | pany in question. Apparently the only producing 
, the § property owned by the Company is in Venezuela. 
oun- Business is not news in France to the same ex- 


and § tent asin Great Britain, and industrial conditions 
there are reported principally in con- 





poe ~ nection with political debates and 
ns to Continent bank statements. M. Poincaré told 
raph the Finance Committee of the Cham- 
illion & ber some weeks ago that he would keep the franc 
tors. | for an indefinite period as near its present ratio to 
esent § the dollar and pound as possible, implying that 
‘mil. § the country must pass through a period of ex- 
yelow perimental stabilization before final stabilization 
thing § is attempted. Evidence exists that large classes 
yn its @ of the population, especially in the towns and 
larly § cities, are being forced to adjust their scale of 
con- § living to lower incomes, due to unemployment 
1obile § and short time. But the rise of the franc has 
otors, § benefited the industry of neighboring countries. 
es we § This is illustrated by an instance reported in the 
s ofa Chamber debates, where two factories producing 
ciate, § the same article stand nearly opposite each other, 
pany, § one on the French side and the other on the Bel- 
about § gian side of the international boundary. The 
otors, § French establishment is practically closed down, 
asant _— the one in Belgium is working night and 
y. 
sports Germany is discussing a Constitutional amend- 
Great § ment, which has been laid before the Reichstag 
secure 2nd will probably be adopted by the requisite 
sthey§ two-thirds majority, creating a permanent 
ing to § Reichswirtschaftsrat, or Federal Economic Coun- 
eering § il, to replace with important changes of struc- 
; were ture and functions the Provisional Economic 
ancial § Council created by ordinance seven years ago. 
iew of § The latter body was a makeshift conceived in the 
d into image of the Socialist and Sovietoid Germany of 
was at the revolution. The new Council will have no 
onage,§ Political connotations, but will be a body of ex- 
nillion§ perts with wide authority to promote economic 
sets of § Prosperity and to preserve peace in industry. It 
tation.§ Will have one hundred and twenty-three mem- 
n Cen-§ bers, equally divided between representatives of 


employers, workers, and the public, and in addi- 
tion to other functions will exercise final jurisdic- 
tion in industrial disputes appealed to it from the 
lower arbitration courts. It will also draft all 
bills relating to labor and industry which come 
before the Reichstag. The Committee on Trusts 
of the German Federation of Industry met in 
Berlin not long ago to discuss the status of in- 
dustrial combinations in that country. One 
speaker contrasted American and German ‘ra- 
tionalization’ as follows: ‘Their rationality and 
technical talent enable the Americans to utilize 
capitalism with the maximum effect. They are 
particularly aided in so doing by the sympathetic 
codperation of the masses, by a strong com- 
munity spirit, and by the fraternal relations 
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existing among industrialists and between em- 
ployers and employees. Germany is handicapped 
in following this path principally by her depend- 
ence upon foreign markets as an outlet for her 
goods. Consequently she must develop a trust 
system of her own.’ Another speaker emphasized 
the importance of taking the public into their 
confidence. The trusts must court publicity in- 
stead of shrinking from it. They must have faith 
in themselves as an inevitable and indispensable 
form of industrial organization. They must 
emphasize, however, both in practice as well as in 
putting their case before the public, the idea of 
codperative self-help, and not the idea of mo- 
nopoly. Judging by press reports, the meeting 
resembled an uplift gathering. An economic 
writer in Berliner Tageblait ascribes what he con- 
ceives to be a present world-wide economic 
crisis largely to the abnormal margin between the 
purchasing power of the American people and of 
the peoples of Europe, and asks whether signs are 
in sight that this margin will diminish. It did not 
shrink any in 1926, but European wages are ris- 
ing, and, though still separated from those in our 
own country by an enormous gulf, are percep- 
tibly nearer the American standard than they 
were two or three years ago. Another indication 
of a swing toward economic equilibrium is the 
appearance of favorable trade balances in several 
European countries and a shrinkage in the excess 
of exports over imports in the United States. 
According to the German financial press, the 
European Steel Cartel has proved a disappoint- 
ment, so far as controlling world prices is con- 
cerned. A general revision of the agreement is 
anticipated, partly because Germany, as inti- 
mated in our previous issue, insists upon a larger 
output allotment than was originally given her, 
for sale in foreign markets. Under the original 
agreement Germany’s quota becomes a larger 
percentage of the Cartel’s total output with every 
quarterly increase of production. The figures are 
as follows: — 
On Basis of 254 On Basis of 29} 


Million Tons Million Tons 
Per cent Per cent 
Germany 40.45 43.176 
Belgium 12.57 11.56 
France $1.89 $1.18 
Luxemburg 8,55 8.3 
Saar O54 5.78 


Berlin has issued the first Federal loan the 
Government has contracted since the mark was 
stabilized. It is for one billion marks, and returns 
the original subscribers 5.43 per cent upon their 
investment. 

Although the Italian newspapers profess grati- 
fication at the result of the Lictorial Loan, 
subscribers are said to be offering their bonds 
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privately for twenty points less than they paid 
for them. If the rumor is true, the Government 
has managed to capitalize moral suasion for 
many millions of lire. Official influence is also 
felt in several depressed industries. The Biella 
woolen mills and a number of important ship- 
yards and electrical and metal-working establish- 
ments, which were threatened with a partial 
shutdown, are running at full capacity upon 
government orders. This may explain certain 
alarming rumors of active war preparations in 
that country. Italian manufacturers have also 
profited by the cessation of French competition 
since the rise of the franc and by the low price 
of cotton. Cotton mills, however, as well as silk 
mills, are running on short time. Important 
deposits of iron ore are said to have been dis- 
covered by Italian engineers at Monte Tambura 
in the Apuan Alps. These are extensive enough, 
according to the Italian press, to employ ten 
thousand miners for an indefinite period. It is 
announced that the Harriman group, which 
operates the Chiaturi manganese concessions in 
Georgia, has secured from the Soviet Govern- 
ment control of the Abcheron oil fields, an exten- 
sive and promising tract of petroleum-producing 
country upon a cape extending into the Caspian 


Iron and steel works, like textile mills, are 
dispersing themselves over the face of the globe. 
East of Following in the footsteps of India 
s and Australia, South Africa now 

—_ proposes to establish with govern- 
ment aid an iron and steel industry of her own. 
Previous efforts to obtain capital for such an 
enterprise in Great Britain, Europe, and Amer- 
ica have failed, as the Afrikanders claim, because 
the ironmasters of these older countries have 
tried to prevent the growth of competition else- 
where. Pretoria has vast deposits of medium- 
grade ore almost within the city limits, which it 
proposes that the new company shall have 
practically gratis. We are not informed, how- 
ever, where South African furnaces propose to 
get their fuel. Indian railways must be fairly 
prosperous if the last report of the Bengal and 
Northwestern Company is representative; last 
year it paid its shareholders sixteen per cent, or 
two per cent more than any previous season 
in its history. 

Chinese customs revenues for 1926 exceeded 
seventy-eight million haikwan taels, an increase 
of more than ten per cent over the previous 
fiscal year. Cotton manufacture was depressed 
because civil war interfered with yarn sales to 
the peasants, and spindles stocked up with high- 
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priced American cotton were hard hit when it 
dropped from twenty-two cents per pound in 
February to twelve cents in November. On the 
other hand, China’s silk trade experienced a 
veritable boom during the late summer and early 
autumn, on account of a revival of demand from 
America accompanied by the low price of silver, 
which gave Chinese silk an advantage over 
Japanese silk in the export market. The Irish 
Statesman links our policies and trade in China 
as follows: ‘American imports into China in 
1925 were 14.7 of the total imports, as compared 
with the British percentage of imports, which 
was 9.6. The United States percentage of Chinese 
exports in the same year was 18.4 of the whole, 
while the British percentage was 6.1. The 
Japanese have a larger trade with China than 
either, taking 24.0 per cent of the exports and 
sending 31.0 per cent of the imports into China. 
It seems from the example of the United States 
that it is possible to conduct an increasing and 
profitable trade with China without the aid of 
warships, marines, and regiments of the line. 
In fact, since 1913 the United States seems to 
have doubled its imports from China, and more 
than doubled its exports to China, without con- 
cessions or territorial interests, while the posses- 
sor of these concessions has in the same time 
halved its exports to China, while its imports 
from that country have remained practically 
stationary. Concessions wrung by the prick of 
bayonets are not really profitable in the long 
run.’ Perhaps, however, if there had been no 
foreign concessions in the treaty ports, we should 
have prospered less than we have done in 
China, 


Japan’s foreign trade totaled well toward two 
and one-quarter billion dollars during 1926, or 
four times as much as before the World War. 
Imports exceeded exports, as they always have 
except during the four war years, but the un- 
favorable balance was not above normal. Ocean 
freights, which account for a large fraction of 
Japan’s invisible exports, have fallen to about 
one third of their maximum rate in 1916. They 
are still higher than before the war, but during 
the interval the cost of vessels has risen rapidly. 
Japan has more ancient and superannuated ton- 
nage than any other maritime nation, about 
one fifth of her total, which approaches four mil- 
lion tons, being more than twenty-five years old. 
Wholesale and retail prices in Tokyo now stand 
at eighty-five per cent of their 1920 level, while 
wages, although they have fallen slightly during 
the past year, are still eight per cent above that 
level. 
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